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Wa Ter arrived in Edinburgh on a 
wintry morning white and chill. A 
sort of woolly shroud wrapped all the 
fine features of the landscape. He 
thought the dingy turrets of the 
Calton Jail were the Castle, and was 
much disappointed, as was natural. 
Arthur’s Seat and the Crags were as 
entirely invisible as if they had been 
a hundred miles away, and the cold 
crept into his very bones after his 
night’s journey, although it had been 
made luxuriously, in a way very 
different from his former journey- 
ings. Also it struck him as strange 
and uncomfortable that nobody was 
aware of the change in his position, 
and that even the railway porter, to 
whom he gave a shilling (as a com- 
moner he would have been contented 
with sixpence), only called him “Sir,” 
and could not perceive that it would 
have been appropriate to say my lord. 
He went to an hotel, as it was so early, 
and found only a dingy little room to 
repose himself in, the more important 
part of the house being still in the 
hands of the housemaids. And when 
he gave his name as Lord Erradeen, 
the attendants stared at him with a 
sort of suspicion. They looked at his 
baggage curiously, and evidently asked 
each other if it was possible he could 
be what he claimed to be. Walter had 
a half consciousness of being an im- 
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postor, and trying to take these sur- 
prised people in. He thawed, how- 
ever, as he eat his breakfast, and the 
mist began to rise, revealing the out- 
line of the Old Town. He had never 
been in Edinburgh before; he had 
rarely been anywhere before. It was 
all new to him, even the sense of living 
in aninn, There was a curious free- 
dom about it, and independence of all 
restraint which pleased him. But it 
was very strange to be absolutely un- 
known, to meet the gaze of faces he 
had never seen before, and to be 
obliged always to explain who he 
was. It was clear that a servant 
was a thing quite necessary to a man 
who called himself by a title, a servant 
not so much to attend upon him as to 
answer for him, and be a sort of 
guarantee to the world. Now that 
he was here in Edinburgh, he was not 
quite sure what to do with himself. 
It was too early to do anything. He 
could not disturb old Milnathort at 
such an hour. He must let the old 
man get to his office, and read his 
letters before he could .descend upon 
him. So that on the whole Walter, 
though sustained by the excitement of 
his new position, was altogether chilled 
and not at all comfortable, feeling 
those early hours of grim daylight 
hang very heavily on his hands. He 
went out after he had refreshed and 
dressed—and strolled about the fine 
but foreign street. It looked quite 
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foreign to his inexperienced eyes. The 
Castle soared vaguely through the grey 
mist ; the irregular line of roofs and 
spires crowning the ridge threw itself 
up vaguely against a darker grey be- 
hind. There was a river of mist 
between him and that ridge, running 
deep in the hollow, underneath the 
nearer bank which was tufted with 
spectral bushes and trees, and with 
still more spectral white statues glim- 
mering through. On the other side 
of the street, more cheerful and appa- 
rent, were the jewellers’ shops full of 
glistening pebbles and national orna- 
ments. Everybody knows that it is 
not these shops alone, but others of 
every luxurious kind that form the 
glory of Prince’s Street. But Walter 
was a stranger and foreigner ; and in 
the morning mists the shining store 
of cairngorms was the most cheerful 
sight that met his eye. 

Mr. Milnathort’s office was in a 
handsome square, with a garden in the 
centre of it, and another statue hold- 
ing possession of the garden. For the 
first time since he left home, Walter 
felt a little thrill of his new import- 
ance when he perceived the respectful 
curiosity produced among the clerks by 
the statement of his name. They asked 
his lordship to step in with an evident 
sensation. And for Walter himself to 
look into that office where his mother 
had so strongly desired that he should 
find a place, had the most curious 
effect. He felt for the moment as if 
he were one of the serious young men 
peeping from beyond the wooden rail- 
ing that inclosed the office, at the 
fortunate youth whose circumstances 
were so different from theirown. He 
did not realise at that moment the 
unfailing human complacency which 
would have come to his aid in such 
circumstances, and persuaded him that 
the gifts of fortune had nothing to do 
with real superiority. He thought of 
the possible reflections upon himself of 
the other young fellows in their lowly 
estate as if he had himself been making 
them. He wasjsorry for them all, for 
the contrast they must draw, and the 


strange sense of human inequality 
that they must feel. He was no better 
than they were—who could tell? 
perhaps not half as good. He felt 
that to feel this was a due tribute 
from Lord Erradeen in his good fortune 
to those who might have been Walter 
Methven’s fellow clerks, but who had 
never had any chance of being Lord 
Erradeen. And then he thought what 
a good thing it was that he had never 
written that letter to Mr. Milnathort, 
offering himself for a desk in the office. 
He had felt really guilty on the sub- 
ject at the time. He had felt that it 
was miserable of him to neglect the 
occasion thus put before him of gaining 
a livelihood. Self-reproach, real and 
unmistakable, had been in his mind ; 
and yet what a good thing he had not 
done it: and how little one knows what 
is going to happen! These were very 
ordinary reflections, not showing much 
depth ; but it must be recollected that 
Walter was still in a sort of primary 
state of feeling, and had not had time 
to reach a profounder level. 

Mr. Milnathort made haste to re- 
ceive him, coming out of his own 
room on purpose, and giving him the 
warmest welcome. 

“T might have thought you would 
come by the night train. You are not 
old enough to dislike night travelling 
as I do; but I will take it ill, and so 
will my sister, if you stay in an hotel, 
and your room ready for you in our 
little place. I think you will be more 
comfortable with us, though we have 
no grandeur to surround you with. My 
sister has a great wish to make your ac- 
quaintance, my Lord Erradeen. She 
has just a wonderful acquaintance 
with the family, and it was more 
through her than any one that I knew 
just where to put my hand upon you, 
when the time came.” 

“T did not like to disturb you so 
early,” Walter said. 

* Well, perhaps there is something 
in that. Weare net very early birds : 
and as a matter of ract, Alison did not 
expect you till about seven o’clock at 
night. And here am I in the midst 
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of my day’s work. But I'll tell you 
what I'll do for you. We'll go round 
to the club, and there your young 
lordship will make acquaintance with 
somebody that can show you some- 
thing of Edinburgh. You have never 
been here before ¢ It is a great pity that 
there’s an easterly haar, which is bad 
both for you and the objects yqu are 
wanting to see. However, it is lifting, 
and we'll get some luncheon, and then 
I will put you in the way. That is the 
best thing I can dofor you. Malcolm, 
you will send down all the documents 
relative to his lordship’s affairs to 
Moray Place, this afternoon ; and you 
can tell old Symington to be in attend- 
ance in case Lord Erradeen should 
wish to see him. That is your cousin, 
the late lord’s body servant. He isa 
man of great experience, and you 
might wish—; but all that can be 
settled later on. If Drysdales should 
send over about that case of theirs, 
ye will say, Malcolm, that I shall be 
here not later than three in the after- 
noon; and if old Blairallan comes 
fyking, ye can say I am giving the 
case my best attention ; and if it’s that 
big north-country fellow about his 
manse and his augmentation——” 

“T fear that 1 am unpardonable,” 
said Walter, “in interfering with 
your valuable time.” 

“Nothing of the sort. It is not 
every day that a Lord Erradeen comes 
into his inheritance ; and as there are, 
may be, things not over cheerful to 
tell you at night, we may as well 
make the best of it in the morning,” 
said the old lawyer. He got himself 
into his coat as he spoke, slowly, not 
without an effort. The sun was strug- 
gling through the mist as they went 
out again into the streets, and the 
mid-day gun from the Castle helped for 
® moment to disperse the haar, and 
show the noble cliff on which it rears 
its head aloft. Mr. Milnathort paused 
to look with tender pride along the 
line—the houses and spires lifting out 
of the clouds, the sunshine breaking 
through, the crown of St. Giles’s 
hovering like a visible sign of rank 


over the head of the throned city, 
awakened in him that keen pleasure 
and elation in the beauty of his native 
place which is nowhere more warmly 
felt than in Edinburgh. He waved his 
hand towards the Old Town in triumph. 
“You may have seen a great deal, 
but ye will never have seen anything 
finer than that,” he said. 

“T have seen very little,” said 
Walter ; “ but everybody has heard of 
Edinburgh, so that it does not take one 
by surprise.” 

“ Ay, that is very wisely said. 
it took you by surprise, and you had 
never heard of it before, the world 
would just go daft over it. However, 
it is a drawback of a great reputation 
that ye never come near it with your 
mind clear.” Having said this the 
old gentleman dismissed the subject 
with a wave of his hand, and said, in 
a different tone, “ You will be very 
curious about the family secrets you 
are coming into, Lord Erradeen.” 

Walter laughed. 

“T am coming to them with my 
mind clear,” he said. “ I know nothing 
about them. But I don’t believe 
much in family secrets. They belong 
to the middle ages. Nowadays we 
have nothing to conceal.” 

Mr. Milnathort listened to this 
blasphemy with a countenance in 
which displeasure struggled with that 
supreme sense that the rash young 
man would soon know better, which 
disarms reproof. He shook his head. 

“You may say we can conceal but 
little,” he said, “ which is true enough, 
but not altogether true either. Courage 
is a fine ‘thing, Lord Erradeen, and I 
am always glad to see it; and if you 
have your imagination under control, 
that will do ye still better service. 
In most cases it is not only what we 
see, but what we think we are going 
to see, that daunts us. Keep you 
your head cool, that is your best de- 
fence in all emergencies. It is better 
to be too bold than not to be bold 
enough, notwithstanding the poet’s 
warning to yon warrior-maid of his.” 

These last words made Walter stare. 
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for he was not very learned in poetry 
at the best, and was totally unpre- 

red to hear Spenser from the lips of 
the old Scottish lawyer. He was silent 
for a little in mere perplexity, and 
then he said, with a laugh— 

“You speak of danger as if we 
were on the eve of a battle. Are 
there giants to encounter or magi- 
cians? One would think we were 
living in the dark ages,” Walter cried 
with a little impatience. 

Mr. Milnathort said nothing more. 
He led the young man into one of the 
great stone palaces which form the 
line of Prince’s Street, and which was 
then the seat of the old original club 
of Edinburgh society. Here Walter 
found himself in the midst of a collec- 
tion of men with marked and indi- 
vidual faces, each one of whom ought 
to be somebody, he thought. Many of 
them were bound about the throat 
with white ties, like clergymen, but 
they did not belong to that profession. 
It gave the young man a sense of his 
own importance, which generally de- 
serted him in Mr. Milnathort’s pre- 
sence, and of which he felt himself to 
stand in need, to perceive that he ex- 
cited a great deal of interest among 
these grave and potent signors. There 
was a certain desire visible to make 
his acquaintance and to ascertain his 
political opinions, of which Walter 
was scarcely aware as yet whether he 
had any. It was suggested at once 
that he should be put up for the club, 
and invitations to dinner began to be 
showered upon him. He was stopped 
short in his replies to those cordial 
beginnings of acquaintance by Mr. 
Milnathort, who calmly assumed the 
guidance of his movements. “ Lord 
Erradeen,” he said, “is on his way 
West. Business will not permit him 
to tarry at this moment. We hope he 
will be back ere long, and perhaps stay 
a while in Edinburgh, and see what 
is to be seen in the way of society.” 
This summary way of taking all con- 
trol of his own movements from him 
astounded Walter so much that he 
merely stared at his old tyrant or vizier, 
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and in his confusion of surprise and 
anger did not feel capable of saying 
anything, which, after all, was the 
most dignified way; for, he said to 
himself, it was not necessary to yield 
implicit obedience even if he refrained 
from open protest upon these encroach- 
ments on his liberty. In the mean- 
time it was evident that the old lawyer 
did not intend him to have any liberty 
at all. He produced out of the re- 
cesses of the club library a beaming 
little man in spectacles, to whom he 
committed the charge of the young 
stranger. 

“Mr. Bannatyne,” he said, “ knows 
Edinburgh as well as I know my 
chambers, and he will just take you 
round what is most worth seeing.” 

When Walter attempted to escape 
with a civil regret to give his new ac- 
quaintance trouble he was put down 
by both with eagerness. 

“The Old Town is just the breath 
of my nostrils,” said the little anti- 
quary. 

“It cannot be said that it’s a fra- 
grant breath,” said old Milnathort ; 
“but since that is so, Lord Erradeen, 
you would not deprive our friend of 
such a pleasure : and we'll look for you 
by five or six at Moray Place, or 
earlier if you weary, for it’s soon dark 
at this time of the year.” 

To find himself thus arrested in the 
first day of his emancipation and put 
into the hands of a conductor was so 
annoying yet so comic that Walter’s 
resentment evaporated in the ludicrous 
nature of the situation and his con- 
sciousness that otherwise he would not 
know what to do with himself. But 
sight-seeing requires a warmer inspira- 
tion than this, and even the amuse- 
ment of beholding his companion’s en- 
thusiasm over all the dark entries 
and worn-out inscriptions was not 
enough to keep Walter’s interest alive. 
His own life at this momeut was so 
much more interesting than anything 
else, so much more important than 
those relics of a past which had gone 
away altogether out of mortal ken. 
When the blood is at high pressure in 
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our veins, and the future lying all 
before us, it is very difficult to turn 
back, and force our eager eyes into 
contemplation of scenes with which 
we ourselves have little or no connec- 
tion. The antiquary, however, was 
not to be baulked. He looked at his 
young companion with his head on 
one side like a critical bird. “You 
are paying no attention to me,” he 
said half pathetically ; “but ’cod, man 
(I beg your pardon, my lord!), ye shall 
be interested before I’m done.’ With 
this threat he hurried Walter along 
to the noisiest and most squalid part 
of that noble but miserable street 
which is the pride of Edinburgh, and 
stopped short before a small but deep 
doorway, entering from a short flight 
of outside stairs. The door was black 
with age and neglect, and showed a 
sort of black cave within, out of 
which all kind of dingy figures were 
fluttering. The aspect of the muddy 
stairs and ragged wayfarers was 
miserable enough, but the mouldings 
of the lintel, and the spiral staircase 
half visible at one side, were of a grim 
antiquity, and so was the lofty tene- 
ment above, with its many rows of 
windows and high-stepped gable. 

“Now just look here,” said Mr. 
Bannatyne, “ these arms will tell their 
own story.” 

There was a projecting boss of rude, 
half-obliterated carving on the door. 

“T cannot make head nor tail of it,” 
said the young man ; his patience was 
beginning to give way. 

‘‘Lord Erradeen,” cried the other 
with enthusiasm, “this is worth your 
fattest farm; it is of more interest 
than half your inheritance; it is as 
historical as Holyrood. You are just 
awfully insensible you young men, 
and think as little of the relics that 
gave you your consequences in the 
world—!” He paused a little in the 
fervour of his indignation, then added 
—But there are allowances to be 
made for youas you were bred in Eng- 
land, and perhaps are little acquainted 
—My lord, this is Me’even’s Close,'bear- 
ing the name even now in its decay. 
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It was my Lord Methven’s lodging in 
the old time. Bless me! can your young 
eyes not read the motto that many 
people have found so significant? Look 
here,” cried Walter’s cicerone, tracing 
with his stick the half-effaced letters, 
“ Baithe Sune and Syne.” 

Young Lord Erradeen began, as was 
natural, to feel ashamed of himself. 
He felt a pang of discomfort too, for 
this certainly bore no resemblance to 
the trim piece of modern Latin about 
the conquering power of virtue which 
was on his father’s seal. The old pos- 
sibility that he might turn out an im- 
postor after all gleamed across his 
mind. “Does this belong to me?” 
he added with some eagerness, to veil 
these other and less easy sentiments. 

“T know nothing about that,” said 
Mr. Bannatyne with a slight tone of 
contempt. ‘“ But it was the Lord of 
Methven’s lodging in the days when 
Scots lords lived in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh.” Then he added, “ There 
is a fine mantelpiece up stairs which 
you had better see. Oh nobody will 
have any objection, a silver key opens 
every door hereabout. If it should 
happen to be yours, my lord, and I 
were you,” said the eager little man, 
“T would clear out the whole clan- 
jamfry and have it thoroughly cleaned, 
and make a museum of the place. You 
would pick up many a curious bit as 
the auld houses go down. This way, to 
the right,and mind the hole in the wall. 
The doors are all carved, if you can see 
them for the dirt, and you'll not often 
see a handsomer room.” 

It was confusing at first to emerge 
out of the gloom of the stairs into 
the light of the great room, with its 
row of windows guiltless of either 
blind or curtain, which was in posses- 
sion of a group of ragged children, 
squatting about in front of the deep, 
old-fashioned chimney, over which a 
series of elaborate carvings rose to 
the roof. The room had once been 
panelled, but half of the woodwork 
had been dragged down, and the rest 
was in a deplorable state. The con- 
trast of the squalor and wretcheduess 
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about him, with the framework of 
the ancient, half-ruined grandeur, at 
once excited and distressed Walter. 
There was a bed, or rather a heap of 
something covered with the bright 
patches of an old quilt, in one 
corner, in another an old corner cup- 
board fixed into the wall, a rickety 
table and two chairs in the middle of 
the room. The solemn, unsheltered 
windows, like so many hollow, staring 
eyes, gazed out through the cold veil 
of the mist upon the many windows 
of an equally tall house on the other 
side of the street, the view being 
broken by a projecting pole thrust 
forth from the middle one, upon 
which some dingy clothes were hang- 
ing to dry. The children hung to- 
gether, getting behind the biggest of 
them, a ragged, handsome girl, with 
wild, elf locks, who confronted the visi- 
tors with an air of defiance. The flooring 
was broken in many places, and dirty 
beyond description. Walter felt it 
intolerable to be here, to breathe the 
stifling atmosphere, to contemplate 
this hideous form of decay. He 
thought some one was looking at him 
from behind the torn panels. “This 
is horrible,” he said. “I hope I have 
nothing to do with it.” Disgust and 
a shivering, visionary dread was in 
his voice, 

“Your race has had plenty to do 
with it,” said the antiquary. “It 
was here, they say, that the warlock- 
lord played most of his pliskies. It 
was his ‘warm study of deals’ like 
that they made for John Knox on 
the other side of the street. These 
walls have seen strange sights: and 
if you believe in witchcraft, as one of 
your name ought ‘ 

“Why should one of my name be- 
lieve in witchcraft? It appears,” he 
said, with petulance, “that I know 
very little about my name.” 

“So I should have said,” said the 
antiquary, dryly. “ But no doubt you 
have heard of your great ancestor, the 
warlock-lord? I am not saying that 
I admire the character in the ab- 
stract; but an ancestor like that is 
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fine for a family. He was mixed up 
in all the doings of the time, and he 
made his own out of every one of 
them. And then he’s a grand his- 
torical problem to the present day, 
which is no small distinction. You 
never heard of that? Oh, my lord, 
that’s just not possible! He was the 
one whose death was never proved nor 
nothing about him, where he was 
buried, or the nature of his end, or if 
he ever came to an end at all; his son 
would never take the title, and for- 
bade his son to do it: but by the time 
you have got to the second generation 
you are not minding so much. [ 
noticed that the late lord would never 
enter into conversation on the sub- 
ject. The family has always been 
touchy about it. It was the most 
complete disappearance I can recollect 
hearing of. Most historical puzzles 
clear themselves up in time: but this 
never was cleared up. Of course it 
has given rise to legends. You will 
perhaps be more interested in the 
family legends, Lord Erradeen ?” 

* Not atall,” said Walter, abruptly. 
“T have told you I know very little 
about the family. What is it we 
came to see }—not this wretched place 
which makes me sick. The past 
should carry off its shell with it, and 
not leave these old clothes to rot here.” 

“Oh!” cried little Mr. Bannatyne, 
with a shudder. “I never suspected 
I was bringing in an iconoclast. That 
mantelpiece is a grand work of art, 
Lord Erradeen. Look at that serpent 
twisted about among the drapery— 
you'll not see such work now; and 
the ermine on that mantle just stands 
out in every hair, forall the grime and 
the smoke. It is the legend beneath 
the shield that is most interesting in 
the point of view of the family. It’s 
a sort of rhyming slogan, or rather 
it’s an addition to the old slogan, ‘ Live, 
Me’even,’ which everybody knows.” 

Walter felt a mingled attraction 
and repulsion which held him there 
undecided in front of the great, old 
fireplace, like Hercules or any other 
hero between the symbolical good and 




















evil. He had a great curiosity to know 
what all this meant mingled with an 
angry disinclination impossible to put 
into words. Mr. Bannatyne, who of 
course knew nothing of what was 
going on in his mind, took upon him- 
self the congenial task of tracing the 
inscription out. It was doggerel, bad 
enough to satisfy every aspiration of 
an antiquary. It was as follows :— 


** Né tleyt atte Helle, né fond for Heeven, 
Live, Me’even.” 

“You will see how it fits in with 
the other motto,” cried the enthusiast. 
“*Baithe Sune and Syne,’ which 
has a grand kind of indifference to 
time and all its changes that just 
delights me. And the other has the 
same sentiment, ‘ Neither frightened 
for hell nor keen about heaven.’ It 
is the height of impiety,” he said, 
with a subdued chuckle; “ but that’s 
not inappropriate—it’s far from in- 
appropriate ; it is just in fact, what 
might have been expected. The war- 
lock lord i 

“T hope you won’t think me un- 
grateful,” cried Walter, “ but I don’t 
think I want to know any more about 
that old ruffian. There is something 
in the place that oppresses me.” He 
took out from his pocket a handful of 
coins. (It was with the pleasure of 
novelty that he shook them together, 
gold and silver in one shining heap, 
and threw half a dozen of them to 
the little group before the fire.) “ For 
Heaven’s sake let us get out of this!” 
he said, nervously. He could not 
have explained the sentiment of horror, 
almost of fear, that was in his mind. 
‘“‘If it is mine,” he said, as they went 
down the spiral stair, groping against 
the black humid wall, “I shall pull it 
down and let in some air and clear the 
filth away.” 

“God bless me!” cried the an- 
tiquary in horror and distress, “ you 
will never do that. The finest street 
in Christendom, and one of the best 
houses! No, no, Lord Erradeen, you 
will never do that !” 

When Mr. Bannatyne got back to 
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the club, he expressed an opinion of 
Lord Erradeen, which we are glad to 
believe further experience induced him 
to modify. He declared that old Bob 
Milnathort had given him such a hand- 
ful as he had not undertaken for years. 
“Just a young Cockney!” he said, 
“a stupid Englishman! with no more 
understanding of history, or even of 
the share his own race has had in it 
than that collie dog—indeed, Yarrow 
is far more intelligent, and a brute 
that is conscious of a fine descent. LI 
am not saying that there are not fine 
lads among some of those English-bred 
young men, and some that have the 
sense to like old-fashioned things. But 
this young fellow is just a Cockney, 
he is just a young cynic. Pull 
down the house, said he? Spoil the 
first street in Europe! We'll see 
what the Town Council—not to say 
the Woods and Forests—will say to 
that, my young man! And I hope I 
have Bailie Brown under my thumb !” 
the enraged antiquary cried. 
Meantime Walter made his way 
through the dark streets in a tremor 
of excitement and dislike of which 
he could give no explanation to him- 
self. Why should the old house - have 
affected him so strongly? There was 
no reason for it that he knew. Per- 
haps there was something in the 
suddenness of the transition from the 
comfortable English prose of Sloebury 
to all these old world scenes and 
suggestions which had a disenchanting 
effect upon him. He had not been 
aware that he was more matter of 
fact than another, less likely to be 
affected by romance and _ historical 
associations. But so it had turned 
out. The grimy squalor of the 
place, the bad atmosphere, the odious 
associations, had either destroyed for 
him all the more attractive pre- 
judices of long family descent, and 
a name which had descended through 
many generations—or else, something 
more subtle still, some internal in- 
fluence had communicated that loath- 
ing and sickness of the heart. Which 
was it? He could not tell. He said 
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to himself, with a sort of scorn at 
himself, that probably the bourgeois 
atmosphere of Sloebury had made 
him incapable of those imaginative 
flights for which the highest and the 
lowest classes have a mutual aptitude. 
The atmosphere of comfort and re- 
spectability was against it. This idea 
rather exasperated him, and he dwelt 
upon it with a natural perversity 
because he hated to identify himself 
as one of that stolid middle class 
which is above or beneath fanciful 
impulses. Then he began to wonder 
whether all this might not be part of 
a deep-laid scheme on the part of old 
Milnathort to get him, Walter, under 
his power No doubt it was arranged 
that he should be brought to that in- 
tolerable place, and all the spells of the 
past called forth to subdue him by his 
imagination if never through his intel- 
lect. What did they take him for? 
He was no credulous Celt, but a sober- 
minded Englishman, not likely to let 
his imagination run away with him, or 
to be led by the nose by any diablerie, 
however skilful. They might make 
up their minds to it, that their wiles 
of this kind would meet with no suc- 
cess. Walter was by no means sure 
who he meant by they, or why they 
should endeavour to get him into their 
power; but he wanted something to 
find fault with—some way of shaking 
off the burden of a mental weight 
which he did not understand, which 
filled him with discomfort and new 
sensations which he could not explain. 
He could almost have supposed (had he 
believed in mesmerism, according to 
the description given of it in fiction—) 
that he was under some mesmeric in- 
fluence, and that some expert, some 
adept, was trying to decoy him within 
some fatal circle of impression. But 
‘he set his teeth and all his power of 
. resistance against it. They should not 
tind him an easy prey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue drawing-room in Moray Place 
seemed in the partial gloom very large 


and lofty. It must be remembered 
that Walter was accvstomed only to 
the comparatively small rooms of an 
English country town where there 
was nobody who was very rich—and 
the solid, tall Edinburgh houses were 
imposing to him. There was no light 
but that which came from a blazing 
fire, and which threw an irregular 
ruddy illumination upon everything, 
but no distinct vision. He saw the 
tall windows indefinitely draped, and 
looking not unlike three colossal women 
in abundant vague robes standing 
against the wall. In a smaller room 
behind, which opened from this, the 
firelight was still brighter, but still 
only partially lit up the darkness. It 
showed, however, a table placed near 
the fire, and glowing with bright re- 
flections from its silver and china; 
and just beyond that, out of the 
depths of what looked like an elon- 
gated easy chair, a piece of whiteness, 
which was a female countenance. 
Walter, confused at his entrance, 
made out after a moment that it was 
a lady, half reclining on a sort of 
invalid chaise longue, who raised her- 
self slightly to receive him, with a 
flicker, of a pair of white, attenuated 
hands. ‘“ You are very welcome, Lord 
Erradeen,” she said, in a sweet, feeble 
voice. ‘ Will you excuse my rising— 
for I’m a great invalid—and come and 
sit down here beside me? I have been 
looking for you this half-hour past.” 
The hand which she held out to him 
was so thin that he scarcely felt its 
light pressure. “If you have no 
objection,” said Miss Milnathort, “ we 
wiil do with the firelight for a little 
longer. It is my favourite light. .My 
brother sent me word I was to expect 
you, and after your cold walk you will 
be glad of a cup of tea.” She did not 
pause for any reply, but went on, 
drawing the table towards her, and 
arranging everything with the skill 
of an accustomed hand. “I am just 
a cripple creature,” she said. ‘I have 
had to learn to serve myself in this 
way, and Robert is extraordinarily 
thoughtful. There is not a mechanical 
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convenience invented but I have it 
before it is well out of the brain that 
devised it; and that is how I get on 
so well with no backbone to speak of. 
All this is quite new to you,” she 
said, quickly shaking off one subject 
and taking up another, with a little 
swift movement of her head. 

“ Do you mean—Edinburgh, or 

“T mean everything,” said the lady. 
“Edinburgh will be just a bit of 
scenery in the drama that is opening 
upon you, and here am I just another 
tableau. [ can see it all myself with 
your young eyes. You can scarcely tell 
if it is real.” 

“ That is true enough,” said Walter, 
“and the scenery all turns upon the 
plot so far: which is what it does not 
always do upon the stage.” 

“Ay!” said Miss Milnathort, with 
a tone of surprise, “and how may that 
be? I don’t see any particular sig- 
nificance in Holyrood. It is where all 
you English strangers go, as if Edin- 
burg had no meaning but Queen 
Mary.” 

“We did not goto Holyrood. We 
went to Lord Methven’s Lodging, as 
I hear it is called: which was highly 
appropriate.” 

“Dear me,” said the lady, “do you 
mean to tell me that John Bannatyne 
had that sense in him? I will re- 
member that the next time Robert calls 
him an auld foozle. And so you saw 
the lodging of Methven? I have 
never seen it myself. Did it not 
make your heart sick to see all the 
poverty and misery in that awful 
street? Oh yes, I’m told it’s a grand 
street : but I never have the heart to 
go into it. I think the place should 
die with the age that gave it birth.” 

This was a sentiment so entirely 
unlike what Walter had expected to 
hear, that for the moment it took 
from him all power of reply. “That 
would be hard upon antiquity,” he 
said at length, “and I don’t know 
what the artists would say, or our 
friend Mr. Bannatyne.” 

“He would have me burnt for a 
witch,” the invalid said with a sweet 
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little laugh ; and then she added, “ Ah, 
it is very well to talk about art ; but 
there was great sense in that saying of 
the old Reformers, ‘Ding down the 
nest, and the crows will flee away.’” 

“I expected,” said Walter, “ to 
find you full of reverence for the past, 
and faith in mysteries and family 
secrets, and—how can I tell !—ghosts 
perhaps.” He laughed, but the invalid 
did not echo his laugh. And this 
brought a little chill and check to his 
satisfaction. The sense that one has 
suddenly struck a jarring note is 
highly uncomfortable when one is 
young. Walter put back his chair 
a little, not reflecting that the fire- 
light revealed very little of his sudden 
blush. 

“T have had no experience in what 
you call ghosts,” she said, gravely. 
“I cannot, to tell the truth, see any 
argument against them, except just 
that we don’t see them; and [ think 
that’s a pity for my part.” 

To this, as it was a view of the 
subject equally new to him, Walter 
made no reply. 

“Take you care, Lord Erradeen,” 
she resumed hastily, “‘not to let your- 
self be persuaded to adopt that sort of 
nomenclature.” There was a touch of 
Scotch in her accent that naturalised 
the long word, and made it quite in 
keeping. ‘Conclude nothing to bea 
ghost till you cannot account for it 
in any other way. There are many 
things that are far more surprising,” 
she said; then, shaking off the subject 
once more with that little movement 
of her head, “‘ You are not taking your 
tea. You must have had a tiring day 
after travelling all night. That is one 
of the modern fashions I cannot make 
up my mind to. They tell me the 
railway is not so wearying as the long 
coach journeys we used to make in 
the old time.” 

“ But you—can scarcely remember 
the old coach journeys? Why, my 
mother: e 

“Very likely I am older than your 
mother; and I rarely budge out of 
this corner. I have never seen your 
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mother, but I remember Captain 
Methven long long ago, who was not 
unlike the general outline of you, so 
far as I can make out. When the 
light comes you will see I am an old 
woman. It is just possible that this 
is why I am so fond of the firelight,” 
she said with a laugh; “for I’m really 
very young though I was born long 
ago. Robert and me, we remember all 
our games and plays in a way that 
people that have had children of their 
own never do. We are just boy and 
girl still, and [’ve known us after a 
long talk, forget ourselves altogether, 
and talk of papa and mamma!” She 
clapped her hands together at this, 
and went into a peal of genuine 
laughter, such as is always infectious. 
Walter laughed too, but in a half- 
embarrassed, half-unreal way. All 
was so strange to him, and this curi- 
ous introduction into a_half-seen, 
uncomprehended world the most 
curious of all. 

“T would like to know a little 
about yourself,” she resumed, after a 
moment. ‘“ You were not in the 
secret that it was you who were the 
kin? It was strange your father 
should have left you in the dark.” 

“T can’t remember my father,” 
said Walter, hastily. 

“That makes little difference ; but 
you were always a strange family. 
Now you, Robert tells me, you're not 
so very much of an Erradeen—you 
take after your mother’s side. And 
I’m very very glad to hear it. It will 
perhaps be you, if you have the cour- 
age, that will put a stop to—many 
things. There are old rhymes upon 
that subject, but you will put little 
faith in old rhymes; I none at all. 
I believe they are just made up long 
after the occasion, just for the sake of 
the fun, or perhaps because some one 
is pleased with himself to have found 
a rhyme. Now tbat one that they 
tell me is in the Canongate—that 
about ‘ Live, Me’even—’ ”’ 

“T thought you said you didn’t 
know it?” 

“T have never seen it; but you 


don’t suppose I am ignorant of the 
subject, Lord Erradeen? Do you 
know I have been here stretched out 
in my chair these thirty years? and 
what else could I give my attention 
to, considering all things? Well, I 
do not believe in that. Oh, it’s far 
too pat! When a thing is true it is 
not just so terribly in keeping. I 
believe it was made up by somebody 
that knew the story just as we do; 
probably a hundred years or more 
after the event.” 

Walter did not say that he was 
quite unacquainted with the event. 
His interest perhaps, though he was 
not aware of it, was a little less warm 
since he knew that Miss Milnathort 
was his mother’s contemporary rather 
than hisown ; but he had come to the 
conclusion that it was better not to 
ask any direct questions. The light 
had faded much, and was now nothing 
more than a steady red glow in place 
of the leaping and blazing of the flames. 
He scarcely saw his entertainer at all. 
There were two spots of brightness 
which moved occasionally, and which 
represented her face and the hands 
which she had clasped together (when 
they were not flickering about in in- 
cessant gesture) in her lap. But 
there was something altogether quaint 
and strange in the situation. It did 
not irritate him as the men had done. 
And then she had the good sense to 
agree with him in some respects, 
though the mélange of opinions in 
her was remarkable, and he did not 
understand what she would be at. 
There was an interval of quiet in which 
neither of them said anything, and 
then a large step was audible coming 
slowly up stairs, and through the 
other drawing-room. 

“Here is Robert,” the invalid said 
with a smile in her voice. It was 
nothing but a tall shadow that appeared, 
looming huge in the ruddy light. 

“ Have you got Lord Erradeen with 
you, Alison? and how are you and he 
getting on together?” said old Milna- 
thort’s voice. 

Walter rose hastily to his feet with 
































a feeling that other elements less 
agreeable were at once introduced, 
and that his pride was affronted by 
being discussed in this easy manner 
over his head. 

“We are getting on fine, Robert. 
He is just as agreeable as you say, 
and I have great hopes will be the 
man. But you are late, and it will 
soon be time for dinner. I would ad- 
vise you to show our young gentleman 
to his room, and see that he’s com- 
fortable. And after dinner, when you 
have had your good meal, we'll have it 
all out with him.” 

“T am thinking, Alison, that there 
is a good deal we must go over that 
will be best between him and me.” 

“That must be as you please, 
Robert, my man,” said the lady, and 
Walter felt like a small child who is 
being discussed over his head by 
grown up persons, whom he feels to 
be his natural enemies. He rose 
willingly, yet with unconscious offence, 
and followed his host to his room, in- 
wardly indignant with himself for 
having thus impaired his own liberty 
by forsaking his inn. The room how- 
ever was luxuriously comfortable, shin- 
ing with firelight, and a grave and 
respectable servant in mourning, was 
arranging his evening clothes upon 
the bed. 

“This is Symington,” said Mr. Mil- 
nathort, “(he was your late cousin’s 
body-servant. The late Lord Erradeen 
gave him a very warm recommenda- 
tion. There might be things perhaps 
in which he would be of use.” 

“Thanks,” said Walter, impulsively. 
“T have a man coming. I am afraid 
the recommendation is a little too 
late.” 

This unfortunately was not true ; 
but the young man felt that to allow 
himself to be saddled with a sort of 
governor in the shape of the late 
lord’s servant was more than could be 
required of him; and that he must 
assert himself before it was too late. 

“You will settle that at your plea- 
sure, my lord,” said old Milnathort, 
and he went away, shutting the door 
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carefully, his steady, slow step echo- 
ing along the passage. The man was 
not apparently in the least daunted by 
Walter’s irritation. He went on 
mechanically, lightly brushing out a 
crease, and unfolding the coat with 
that affectionate care which a good 
servant bestows upon good clothes. 
Walter longed to have brought his old 
coat with him that everything should 
not have been so distressingly new. 

“That will do,” he said, “ that will 
do. Itisa pity to give you so much 
trouble when, as | tell you, I have 
another man engaged.” 

“Tt is no trouble, my lord ; it is a 
pleasure. I came out of attachment 
to the family. I’ve been many years 
about my late lord. And however ye 
may remind yourself that you are but 
a servant, and service is no heritage, 
yet it’s not easy to keep yourself from 
becoming attached.” 

“My good man,” said Walter, half 
impatient, half touched. ‘“ You never 
saw me in your life before. I can’t 
see how you can have any attachment 
to me.” 

Symington had a long face, with a 
somewhat lugubrious expression, con- 
tradicted by the twinkle of a pair of 
humorous, deep-set eyes. He gave a 
glance up at Walter from where he 
stood fondling the lappels of the new 
coat. 

“There are many kinds of attach- 
ments, my lord,” he said oracularly ; 
“some to the person and some to the 
race. For a number of years past I have, 
so to speak, just identified myself with 
the Erradeens. It’s not common in 
England, so far as I can hear, but it’s 
just our old Scots way. I will take 
no other service. So, being free, if 
your lordship pleases, I will just look 
after your lordship’s things till the 
other man comes.” 

Walter perceived in a moment by 
the way Symington said these words 
that he had no faith whatever in the 
other man. He submitted accordingly 
to the ministrations of the family re- 
tainer, with a great deal of his old im- 
patience, tempered by a sense of the 
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humour of the situation. It seemed 
that he was never to have any control 
over himself. He had barely escaped 
from the tutelage of home when he fell 
into this other which was much more 
rigid. ‘ Poor mother !” he said to him- 
self, with an affectionate recollection 
of her many cares, her anxious watch- 
fulness ; and laughed to himself at the 
thought that she was being avenged. 

Mr. Milnathort’s table was hand- 
some and liberal; the meal even too 
abundant for the solitary pair who sat 
alone at a corner of the large table, 
amid a blaze of light. Miss Milnathort 
did not appear. 

“She never comes down. She has 
never sat down at table since she had 
her accident, and that is thirty years 
since.” 

There was something in Mr. Milna- 
thort’s tone as he said this that made 
Walter believe that her accident too 
had something to do with the family. 
Everything tended towards that, or 
sprang from it. Had he been to the 
manner born, this would no doubt 
have seemed to him natural enough ; 
but as it was he could not keep 
himself from the idea either that he 
was being laughed at, or that somo 
design was hidden beneath this con- 
stant reference. The dinner, however, 
went off very quietly. It was impos- 
sible to discuss anything of a private 
character in the presence of Milna- 
thort’s serious butler, and of the 
doubly grave apparition of Syming- 
ton, who helped the other to wait. 

Walter had never dined so solemnly 
before. It must be added, however, 
that he had seldom dined so well. It 
was a pity that he was so little know- 
ing in this particular. Mr. Milnathort 
encouraged him through the repast by 
judicious words of advice and recom- 
mendation. He was very genial and 
expansiveatthis most generous moment 
of the day. Fond of good fare himself 
he liked to communicate and recom- 
mend it, and Walter’s appetite was ex- 
cellent, if perhaps his taste was uncul- 
tivated. The two noiseless attendants 
circulating about the table served them 


with a gravity in perfect keeping with 
the importance of the event, which was 
to the old lawyer the most interesting 
of the day. 

When they were left alone finally, 
the aspect of affairs changed a little. 
Mr. Milnathort cleared his throat, and 
laid aside his napkin. He said— 

“We must not forget, Lord Erradeen, 
that we have a great deal of business 
to get through. But you have had a 
fatiguing day, and probably very little 
sleep last night ”’— 

“T slept very well, I assure you,” 
Walter replied, cheerfully. 

“ Ay, ay, you are young,” said Mr. 
Milnathort, with a half sigh. “Still 
all the financial statements, and to 
give you a just view of all that’s 
coming to you, will take time. With 
your permission we'll keep that till 
to-morrow. But there’s just a thing 
or two—. Lord save us!” he cried 
suddenly, “you’re not the kind of 
person for this. There is many a one 
I know that would have liked it all 
the better—till they knew—for what’s 
attached to it. I thought as much 
when I first set eyes upon you. This 
will be one that will not take it all 
for gospel, I said to myself—one that 
will set up his own judgment, and 
demand the reason why.” 

Walter, a little uncertain at first 
how to take this, ended by being 
gratified with such an estimate of 
himself. It showed, he felt, more per- 
ception than he had looked for, and he 
answered, with a little complacency, 
“JT hope you think that is the right 
way of approaching a new subject.” 

“T am not unbiased myself,” said 
the lawyer, “and I have had to do 
with it all my life. There are condi- 
tions connected with your inheritance, 
Lord Erradeen, that may seem out of 
the way to a stranger. If you had 
succeeded in the way of nature, as your 
father’s son, they would not have been 
new to you, and you would have been 
prepared. In that way it is hard 
upon you. There was one of your 


ancestors that laid certain conditions, 
as I was saying, upon every heir. 
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He was one that had, as you may 
say, 2 good right to do that, or what- 
ever else he pleased, seeing he was the 
making of the family. In old days it 
was no more than a bit small highland 
lairdship. It was he that gave it con- 
sequence; but he has held a heavy 
hand upon his successors ever since.” 

“Would it be he by any chance of 
whom Mr. Bannatyne was discoursing 
to me,” said Walter, “ under the title 
of the warlock-lord ?” 

“Ah! John Bannatyne took that 
upon him?” cried Mr. Milnathort, 
with vivacity. His eyes gleamed from 
under his deep-set brows. “ The less 
a man knows the more ready he is to 
instruct the world: but I never thought 
he would take that uponhim. So you 
see, as I was saying, there are certain 
—formalities to go through. It is 
understood that once a year, wherever 
he may be, Lord Erradeen should pass, 
say a week, say two or three days, in 
the old castle of Kinloch Houran, 
which is the old seat of the family, 
the original of the Methven race.” 

Walter had been listening with 
some anxiety. He drew a long breath 
as Mr. Milnathort came to a pause. 
“Ts that all?” he cried, with a voice 
of relief. Then he laughed. “I was 
winding myself up to something heroic, 
but if it is only a periodical retire- 
ment to an old castle—to think, I 
suppose, upon one’s sins and examine 
one’s conscience——” 

“Something very like that,” said 
the old man, somewhat grimly. 

“Well! It might be a great in- 
convenience ; but there is nothing very 
appalling in the prospect, if that is all.” 

“Tt is all, Lord Erradeen—if ye 
except what passes there, a thing that 
is your own concern, and that I have 
never pried into for my part. And 
just this beside, that you are expected 
there at once and without delay.” 

“ Expected—at once and without 
delay.” Walter grew red with anger 
at these peremptory words. “This 
sounds a little arbitrary,” he said. 
“ Expected ? by whom? and to what 
purpose? I don’t understand a 





“ Nor do I, my young lord. But it’s 
so in the documents, and so has it been 
with every Lord of Erradeen up to 
this period. It is the first thing to be 
done. Before you come into enjoyment 
of anything, or take your place in the 
country, there is this visit—if you like 
to call it a visit: this—sojourn: not 
a long one, at least, you may be thank- 
ful—to be made——” 

“To what purpose?” Walter re- 
peated, almost mechanically. He could 
not, himself, understand the sudden 
tempest of resistance, of anger, of 
alarm that got up within him. “There 
is reason in everything,” he said, grow- 
ing pale. “ What is it for? What am 
I to do?” 

“Lord Erradeen, a minute since 
you said, was that all? And now 
you change colour: you ask why, and 
wherefore—” 

Walter made a great effort to re- 
gain command of himself. “It is 
inconsistent, I allow,” he said. “‘ Some- 
how, the order to go now is irritating 
and unpleasant. I suppose it’s simple 
enough, a piece of tyranny such as 
people seem to think they may indulge 
in after they’re dead. But it is abomi- 
nably arbitrary and tyrannical. What 
good does the old beggar think a 

“Hold your peace,” cried Mr. Mil- 
nathort, with a little trepidation. 
“ We have no right to call names, and 
I would not like it to be thought a 
Here he paused with a sort of uneasy 
smile, and added, “I am _ speaking 
nonsense,” with a vague glance about 
him. “I think we might join my 
sister up stairs; and, as she knows 
just as much as I do, or, maybe, more, 
you can speak as freely as you please 
before her—oh, quite freely. But, my 
dear young lord, call no names !”’ cried 
Mr. Milnathort. He got up hurriedly, 
leaving his wine which he had just 
filled out, a demonstration of sincerity 
which made a great impression upon 
Walter: and threw open the door. 
“ Putting off the business details till 
to-morrow, I know nothing else that 
we cannot discuss before Alison,” he 
said. 
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Walter was much startled when he 
went back to the inner drawing-room 
and found it lighted. Miss Milnathort 
did not employ any of those devices by 
which light is softened to suit the exi- 
gencies of beauty which has passed its 
prime. The light (alas for the preju- 
dices of the swsthetic reader) was gas ; 
and, though it was slightly disguised 
by means of opal glass, it still poured 
down in a brilliant flood, and the little 
room was almost as light as day. She 
lay in her chaise longue placed under 
this illumination. Her face was pre- 
ternaturally young, almost childish, 
small, and full of colour, her hair snow- 
white. She seemed to have been 
exempted from the weight of years, 
in compensation, perhaps, for other 
sufferings ; her skin was smooth and 
unwrinkled, her eyes full of dewy 
brightness like those of a girl. Her 
dress, so far as it was visible, was 
white, made of cashmere or some other 
woollen material, solid and warm, but 
with lace at the neck, and pretty rib- 
bons breaking the monotony of the 
tint. She looked like a girl dressed 
for some simple party, who had lain 
there waiting for the little festivity 
to begin, for no one could imagine how 
many years. Her hands were soft and 
roundand young like her face. The wind 
had not been allowed to visit her cheek 
too roughly for a lifetime. What had 
happened before the event which she 
and her brother had both referred to 
as her “accident ” belonged to a period 
which had evidently nothing to do with 
the present. Walter saw at a glance 
that every possible convenience which 
could be invented for an invalid sur- 
rounded her. She had a set of book- 
shelves at one side with vacant spaces 
where she could place the book she 
was reading. Tables that wheeled to- 
wards her at a touch, with needlework, 
with knitting, with drawing materials, 
were arranged within reach. One of 
these made into a desk and put itself 
across her couch by another adaptation. 
It was evident that the tenderest affec- 
tion and care had made this prison of 
hers into a sort of museum of every in- 


genuity that had ever been called to 
the help of the suffering. She lay, or 
rather sat, for that was her general 
position, with an air of pleasant ex- 
pectation on her face, and received 
them with smiles and hands held out. 
“ Come away, come away,” she said in 
her soft Scotch. ‘I have been weary- 
ing for you.” Walter thought there 
was something of age in her voice, but 
that might have been only the Scotch, 
and the unusual form of her salutation. 
She pointed out a chair to him care- 
fully placed for her convenience in 
seeing and hearing. “Come and tell 
me whet you think about it all,” 
she said. 

“T have not heard much,” said 
Walter, “to think about : except that 
I am to go away directly, which does 
not please me at all, Miss Milna- 
thort.” 

“Oh, you will come back, you will 
come back,” she said. 

“T hope so: but the reason why I 
should go doesn’t seem very plain. 
What would happen, I wonder, if I 
didn’t?” Walter said, lightly. He was 
surprised to see how much effect was 
produced upon his companions by this 
very simple utterance. Miss Milna- 
thort put her hands together, as if to 
clasp them in triumph. Her brother 
stood looking down upon the others, 
with his back to the light, and an air 
of alarmed displeasure. 

* One result would be that certain 
of the lands would pass to the next 
heir,” he said; “ besides, perhaps— 
other penalties : that I would not in- 
cur, Lord Erradeen, if I were you.” 

“What penalties? But do you 
think at this time of day,” said 
Walter, “that ridiculous conditions 
of this kind that can mean nothing 
could really be upheld by the law— 
now that bequests of all kinds are being 
interfered with, and even charities?” 

“ Robert, that is true. There was 
the Melville mortification that you had 
so much trouble about, and that was a 
charity. How much more, as young 


Lord Erradeen is saying, when it is 
just entirely out of reason.” 
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“You should hold your peace on 
legal subjects, Alison. What can 
you know about them? I disapprove 
of all interference with the will of a 
testator, Lord Erradeen. I hold it to 
be against the law, and against that 
honour and honesty that we owe to the 
dead as well as the living. But there 
has always been a license allowed in 
respect to charities. So far as they 
are intended to be for the good of the 
poor, we have a right to see that the 
testator’s meaning is carried out, even 
if it be contrary to his stipulations. 
But in a private case there is no such 
latitude. And you must always re- 
spect the testator’s meaning, which is 
very clear in this case, as even you will 
allow, Alison.” 

“ Ay, clear enough,” cried the young- 
old lady, shaking her white head. 
“But I’m on your side, Lord Erradeen. 
I would just let them try their worst, 
and see what would come of it, if, in- 
stead of a lame woman, I was a young 
man, lively and strong like you.” 

“The question is,” said Walter, 
“for I have become prudent since I 
have had property—whether for such 
an insignificant affair it is worth while 
losing a substantial advantage as Mr. 
Milnathort says? And then, perhaps, 
a new man like myself, coming into an 
antiquated routine, there would be a 
sort of discourtesy,a want of polite- 
ness —” He laughed. “ One ought, I 
suppose, to be on one’s best behaviour 
in such circumstances,” he said. 

Miss Milnathort’s countenance fell 
a little. She did not make any reply ; 
but she had been listening with an air 
so eager and full of vivacity, anxious 
to speak, that the young man at once 
perceived the disappointment in her 
expressive little face. He said 
quickly— 

“That does not please you? What 
would you have me do?” with an in- 
voluntary sense that she had a right 
to an opinion. 

Mr. Milnathort at this moment sat 
heavily down on the other side, giving 
great emphasis to his interruption by 
the sound of his chair drawn forward, 


a sound which she protested against 
with a sudden contraction of her fore- 
head, putting up a delicate hand. 

“T beg your pardon, my dear, for 
making a noise. You must not con- 
sult Alison, Lord Erradeen; she is 
prejudiced on one side—and I—perhaps 
I am, if not prejudiced, yet biased, 
on the other. You must act on your 
own instinct, which, as far as I can 
judge, is a just one. It would be a 
great incivility, as you say, for a far- 
away collateral, that is really no more 
than a stranger, to set himself against 
the traditions of a house.” 

Walter did not much like to hear 
himself described as a far-away colla- 
teral. It sounded like a term of re- 
proach, and as he did not choose to say 
anything more on this matter, he 
made the best change of subject he 
could, 

“T wonder,” he said, “what would 
happen with any of the fantastic old 
feudal tenures if a new heir, a new man 
like myself, should simply refuse to 
fulfil them.” 

“Mostly they take a pride and a 
pleasure in fulfilling them,” said the 
old lawyer. 

“ But suppose,” cried Walter, “ for 
the sake of argument, that a new Duke 
of Marlborough should say, ‘ What 
rubbish! Why should I send that 
obsolete old flag to Windsor?’ That 
is a modern instance; or sup- 
pose——” 

“ Just that,” cried Miss Milnathort, 
striking in with a flicker of her pretty 
hands. “Suppose young Glenearn 
should refuse when he comes of age to 
hear a word about that secret 
cha’mer x 

“What would happen?” said 
Walter, with the laugh of profane 
and irreverent youth. 

Mr. Milnathort rose to his full 
height ; he pushed back his chair with 
an indignant movement. 

“ You may as well ask me,” he said, 
“what would happen if the pillars of the 
earth should give way. It is a thing 
that cannot be, at least till the end of 
all things is at hand. I will ring for 
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prayers, Alison. My Lord Erradeen 
is young; he knows little ; but this 
kind of profane talk is not to be justi- 
fied from you and me.” 

Then the bell was rung; the ser- 
vants came trooping up stairs, and 
Symington gave Walter a sidelong 
look as he took his seat behind their 
backs. It seemed to assert a demure 
claim of proprietorship, along with a 
total want of faith in the “other man.” 
Young Lord Erradeen found that it 
was all he could do to restrain an ir- 
reverent laugh. The position was so 
comic, that his original sense of angry 
resistance disappeared before it. He 
was going off against his will to pass 
through a mysterious ordeal in an old 
ruined house, under charge of a ser- 
vant whom he did not want, and in 
obedience to a stipulation which he 
disowned. He was not half so free 
an agent as he had been when he was 
poor Walter Methven, knocking about 
the streets of Sloebury and doing 
much what he liked, though he thought 
himself in bondage. Bondage! he did 
not know in the old days what the 
word would mean. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue day on which Walter set out for 
Kinloch Houran was fine and bright, 
the sky very clear, the sun shining, 
the hills standing out against the 
blue, and every line of the tall trees 
clearly marked upon the transparent 


atmosphere. It was not till two days 
after the conversation above recorded 
—for there had been much to explain, 
and Walter was so little acquainted 
with business that instructions of 
various kinds were necessary. Miss 
Milnathort was visible much earlier 
than usual on the morning of his de- 
parture, and he was admitted to see 
her. She was paler than before, and 
her little soft face was full of agita- 
tion ; the corners of her mouth turned 
down, and her upper lip, which was a 
trifle too long, quivering. This added 
rather than took away from her ap- 
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pearance of youth. She was like a 
child who had exhausted itself with 
crying, and still trembled with an oc- 
casional sob, She stretched up her 
arms to him as if she would have put 
them round his neck, and bade God 
bless him with a tremulous voice. 

“You must have plenty of courage,” 
she said ; “and you must never, never 
give up your own way.” 

Walter was touched to the heart by 
this look of trouble on the innocent, 
young-old face. 

“T thought it was always right to 
give up one’s own way,” he said, in 
the light tone which he had come to 
employ with her. 

She made an effort to smile in re- 
sponse. 

“Oh yes, oh yes, it’s the fashion to 
say so. You are a self-denying race 
to believe yourselves; but this time 
you must not yield.” 

“To whom am I supposed to be 
about to yield?” he asked. “You 
may be sure I sha’n’t unless I can’t 
help myself.” 

The tears overflowed her bright, old 
eyes ; her hands shook as they held his. 

“God bless you! God bless you!” 
she said. “I will do nothing but 
pray for you, and you will tell me 
when you come back.” 

He left her lying back upon her 
cushions sobbing under her breath. 
All this half-perplexed, half-amused 
the young man. She was a very 
strange little creature, he felt, neither 
old nor young; there was no telling 
the reason of her emotion. She was 
so much indulged in all her whims, 
like a spoiled child, that perhaps these 
tears were only her regrets for a lost 
playmate. At the same time Walter 
knew that this was not so, and was 
angry with himself for the thought. 
But how find his way out of the per- 
plexity? He shook it off, which is 
always the easiest way; and soon the 
landscape began to attract his atten- 
tion, and he forgot by degrees that 
there was anything very unusual in 
the circumstances of his journey. It 
was not till the first long stage of this 
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journey was over that he was suddenly 
roused to a recollection of everything 
involved, by the appearance of Syming- 
ton at the carriage window, respect- 
fully requesting to know whether he 
had wanted anything. Walter had 
not remembered, or if he had remem- 
bered had thought no more of it, that 
this quietly officious retainer had 
taken all trouble from him at the 
beginning of his journey, as he had 
done during his stay in Mr. Milna- 
thort’s house. 

“What ! are you here?” he said, 
with surprise, and a mixture of 
amusement and offence. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord,” said 
Symington, with profound and serious 
respect, yet always a twinkle in his 
eye, “but as the other man did not 
turn up—and your lordship could 
scarcely travel without some attend- 
ance——”’ 

He had to rush behind to get his 
place in the train in the midst of his 
sentence, and Walter was left to 
think it over alone. In the balance 
between anger and amusement the 
latter fortunately won the day. The 
comic side of the matter came upper- 
most. It seemed to him very droll 
that he should be taken possession of, 
against his will, by the valet who 
professed an attachment to the race, 
not to the individual members of it, 
whose head was garlanded with crape 
in the quaint Scotch way for Walter’s 
predecessor, and who had “identified 
himself with the Erradeens.” He re- 
minded himself that he was in the 
country of Caleb Balderstone and 
Ritchie Moniplies, and he resigned 
himself to necessity. Symington’s 
comic yet so respectful consciousness 
that “the other man” was a mere 
imagination, was joke enough to 
secure his pardon, and Walter felt 
that though the need of attendance 
was quite new in his life, that it might 
be well on his arrival in a strange 
country and a lonely ruined house, to 
have some one with him who was not 
ignorant either of the locality or the 
household. 
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The country increased in interest 
as he went on, and by and by he 
forgot himself in gazing at the moun- 
tains which appeared in glimpses upon 
the horizon, then seemed to draw 
nearer, closing in upon the road, 
which led along by the head of one 
loch after another, each encompassed 
by its circle of hills. Walter knew 
very little about Scotland. He thought 
it a barren and wild country, al] bleak 
and gloomy, and the lavish vegetation 
of the west filled him with surprise 
and admiration. The sun was near 
its setting when the railway journey 
came to an end, and he found himself 
at a village station, from which a 
coach ran to Kinloch Houran. It 
appeared that there was no other 
vehicle to be had, and though it was 
cold there was nothing else for it but 
to clamber up on the top of the rude 
coach, which was a sort of char-d-banc 
without any interior. Walter felt 


that it would become him ill, not- 
withstanding his new rank, to grumble 
at the conveyance, upon which there 


mounted nimbly a girl whom he had 
remarked when leaving Edinburgh, 
and whom he had watched for at all 
the pauses of the journey. He thought 
her the very impersonation of all he 
had ever heard of Scotch beauty, and 
so would most observers to whom 
Scotland is a new country. The 
native Scot is aware that there are 
as many brown locks as golden, and 
as many dark maidens as fair ones in 
his own country ; but notwithstanding, 
to the stranger it is the fair who is 
the type. This young lady was warmly 
clothed in dark tweed, of the ruddy 
heathery hue which is now so general, 
not long enough to conceal her well- 
shod feet, closely fitting, and adapted 
for constant walking and movement. 
She seemed to be met by friends all 
along the route. From the carriage 
window Walter saw her look out with 
little cries of pleasure. “Oh, is that 
you, Jack?” “Oh, Nelly, where are 
you going?” “Oh, come in here, 
there is room in this carriage,” and 
such like. She was always leaning 
N 
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out to say a word to somebody, either 
of farewell or welcome. “You will 
remember me to your mother,” old 
gentlemen would call to her, as the 
train went on. Walter was greatly 
in want of amusement, and he was at 
the age when a girl is always interest- 
ing. She became to him the heroine 
of the journey. He felt that he was 
collecting a great deal of information 
about her as they travelled on, and 
had begun to wonder whether he 
should ever find out who she was, or 
see any more of her, when he per- 
ceived her, to his delight, getting out, 
as he himself did, at Baldally. She 
was met by a respectable woman 
servant, who took possession of her 
baggage, while the young lady herself 
ran across the road to the coach, and 
with a hearty greeting to John the 
coachman darted up to the seat im- 
mediately behind him, where her maid 
presently joined her. Walter, and a 
personage of the commercial traveller 
class, shared the coachman’s seat in 
front, and Symington and some other 
humbler passengers sat behind. The 
coach was adapted for summer traflic, 
so that there were several lines of 
empty seats between the two sets of 
travellers. It gave Walter a great 
deal of pleasure to hear the soft voice 
of his fellow traveller pouring forth, 
low yet quite audible, an account of 
her journey to her maid, who was evi- 
dently on the most confidential terms 
with her young mistress. 

“Has mamma missed me—much ¢” 
she asked, after the little Odyssey was 
over. 

“Oh, Miss Oona, to ask that,” 
cried the woman ; “ how should we no 
miss you?” and then there ensued a 
number of details on the home side. 
The girl had been on a visit in Edin- 
burgh, had gone to balls, and “seen 
everything.” Onthe other hand many 
small matters faithfully reported, had 
filled up the time of separation. 
Walter listened to all this innocent 
interchange with great amusement and 
interest as the coach made its way 
slowly ‘up the ascents of the hilly road. 


It was not in itself an agreeable mode 
of progression : the wind was icy cold, 
and swept through and through the 
unfortunates who faced it in front, 
sharpening into almost absolute needle 
points of ice when the pace quickened, 
and the noisy, jolting vehicle lumbered 
down the further side of a _ hill, 
threatening every moment to pitch 
the passengers into the heathery 
bog on one side or the other. He 
tried to diminish his own discom- 
fort by the thought that he took off 
the icy edge of the gale and sheltered 
the little slim creature in her close 
ulster behind, about whose shoulders 
the maid had wound the snowy mass of 
a great white knitted shawl. The low 
sun was in their faces as they toiled 
and rattled along, and the clear 
wintry blue of the sky was already 
strewn with radiant rosy masses of 
cloud. When they reached the highest 
point of the road thedazzling gleam of the 
great loch lying at their feet and made 
into a mirror of steel by the last blaze 
of the sun before it disappeared, dazzled 
the young man, who could see nothing 
except the cold intolerable brightness ; 
but in a moment more the scene dis- 
closed itself. Hills all purple in the 
sunset, clothed with that ineffable 
velvet down which softens every out- 
line, opened out on either side, showing 
long lines of indistinct green valleys 
and narrower ravines that ran between, 
all converging towards the broad and 
noble inland sea fringed with dark 
woodsand broken with feathery islands, 
which was the centre of the landscape. 
The wonderful colour of the sky re- 
flected in the loch, where everything 
found a reflection, and every knoll and 
island floated double, changed the 
character of the scene and neutralised 
the dazzling coldness of the great 
water-mirror. Walter’s involuntary 
exclamation at this sight stopped for 
a moment all the conversation going 
on “ By Jove,” he said, “ how glorious!” 
They all stopped talking, the coachman, 
the traveller, the woman behind, and 
looked at him. Big John the driver, 
who knew everybody, eyed him with a 
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slightly supercilious air, as one who 
felt that the new comer could not be 
otherwise than contemptible, more or 
less, even though his sentiments were 
irreproachable. ‘“ Ay, sir—so that’s 
your opinion? most folk have been 
beforehand with ye,” said John. 

The commercial traveller added, 
condescendingly, “It is cold weather 
for touring, sir; but it’s a grand 
country, as ye say.” And then they 
resumed théir conversation. 

The young lady behind was far 
more sympathetic. She made a dis- 
tinct pause, and when she spoke again 
it was with a flattering adoption of 
Walter’s tone to point out to her com- 
panion how beautiful the scene was. 

“The isle is floating too, Mysie— 
look! If we could get there soon 
enough we might land upon one of 
those rosy clouds.” 

Walter gave a grateful glance be- 
hind him, and felt that he was 
understood. 

“That is just your poetry, Miss 
Oona,” said the maid ; “ but, bless me, 
I have never told ye: there has been 
the light lighted in the castle these 
two nights past. We have just 
thought upon you all the time, and 
how much taken up you would be 
about it, your mamma and me.” 

“The light on the castle!” cried the 
young lady; and at this the coach- 
man, turning slightly round, entered 
into the conversation. 

“That has it,’ he said; “I can 
back her up in that ; just as clear and 
as steady as astar. There are many 
that say they never can see it ; but 
they would be clever that had not 
seen it these two past nights.” 

“Who says they cannot see it?” 
said the girl, indignantly. 

John gave a little flick to his leader, 
which made the whole machine vibrate 
and roll. 

“Persons of the newfangled kind 
that believe in nothing,” he said. 
“They will tell ye it cannot be 
—so how can ye see it? though it 
is glinting in their faces all the 
time.” 
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“ You are meaning me, John,” said 
the traveller on the box-seat; “and 
there’s truth in what you say. I’ve 
seen what you call the light, and no 
doubt it has the appearance of a light ; 
but if ye tell me it’s something super- 
natural, there can be no doubt I will 
answer ye that there’s nothing super- 
natural. If you were to tell me ye 
had seen a ghost, I would just reply 
in the same way. No, my man, I’w 
not impeachin’ your veracity. You 
saw something, I'll allow; but no’ a 
ghost, for there are no ghosts to see.” 

“That's just an awfu’ easy way of 
settlin’ the question,” said the maid 
from behind—and then she went on 
in a lower tone: “This will be the 
third night since it began, and we've 
a’ seen it on the Isle. Hamish, he 
says the new lord maun be of a dour 
kind to need so many warnings. And 
he’s feared ill will come of it; but I 
say the new lord, no’ bein’ here away 
nor of this country at all, how is he 
to ken?” 

The girl’s voice was now quite low, 
almost a whisper: but Walter being 
immediately in front of her could still 
hear. ‘“ Has anything been heard,” 
she said, “of the new lord?” 

“Very little, Miss Oona, only that 
he’s a young lad from the south with 
no experience, and didna even know 
that he was the heir; so how could 
he ken, as I say to Hamish? But 
Hamish he insists that it’s in the 
blood, and that he would ken by in- 
stinck ; and that it shows an ill will, 
and ill will come of it.” 

“If I were he,” cried the girl, “I 
would do the same. I would not be 
called like that from the end of the 
world wherever I was.” 

“Oh, whisht, Miss Oona. It is such 
an auld, auld story; how can the 
like of you say what should be 
done?” 

“T would like myself,” said the 
traveller, “to come to the bottom 
of this business. What is it for, 
and who has the doing of it? The 
moment you speak of a light ye pre- 
suppose a person that lights it and 
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mainy adjuncks and accessories. 
Now there's nobody, or next to no- 
body, living in that auld ruin. It’s 
some rendeyvouss, I can easily under- 
stand that. The days of conspiracies 
are gone by, or 1 would say it was 
something against the state; but 
whatever it is, it must have a pur- 
pose, and mortal hands must do it, 
seeing there are no other. I have 
heard since ever I began to travel 
this country of the Kinloch Houran 
light, but I never heard a reason 
assigned,” 

“Tt’s the living lord,” cried the 
maid, “as everybody knows! that is 
called to meet with——” 

Here the young lady interfered 
audibly— 

“ Mysie, nota word !”’ The woman’s 
voice continued, stifled as if a hand 
had been laid on her mouth. 

“With them that are—with ane 
that is— I’m saying nothing, Miss 
Oona, but what all the loch is well 
aware 4 

“Tt’s just a ferlie of this part of 
the world,” said John the driver; 
“nae need of entering into it with 
them that believe naething. I’m no 
what ye call credulous mysel’; but 
when it comes to the evidence of a 
man’s ain senses———” 

“And what have your senses said 
to ye, my fine fellow? that there’s a 
queer kind of a glimmer up upon the 
auld tower? So are there corpse- 
candles, if I’m not mistaken, seen by 
the initiated upon your burial isle 
—what do you call it?” 

“And wha has a word to say 
gainst that?” cried the driver an- 
grily ; whilst Mysie behind murmured 
—“ It’s well seen ye have naething to 
do with any grave there.” 

Now Waiter was as entirely free 
from superstition as any young man 
need be ; but when he heard the laugh 
with which the sceptic greeted these 
protests, he had the greatest mind in 
the world to seize him by the collar 
and pitch him into the bog below. 
Why? but the impulse was quite un- 
reasonable and defied explanation. 
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He had as little faith in corpse-candles 
as any bagman ever had, and the em- 
barrassed and uneasy consciousness he 
had that the end of his journey was 
inexplicable, and its purpose ridicu- 
lous, led him much more to the con- 
clusion that he was being placed in a 
ludicrous position, than that there was 
anything solemnly or awfully mysteri- 
ous in it. Nevertheless, so far from 
ranging himself upon the side of the 
enlightened modern who took the 
common-sense view of these Highland 
traditions, his scorn and impatience of 
him was beyond words. For his own 
part he had not been sufficiently self- 
possessed to join in the discussion ; 
but at this moment he ventured a 
question— 

“Ts this old castle you speak of—” 
here he paused not knowing how to 
shape his inquiry; then added, “ un- 
inhabited?” for want of anything 
better to say. 

“ Not altogether,” said John ; “ there 
is auld Macalister and his wife 
that live half in the water, half out 
of the water. And it’s the story 
in the parish that there are good 
rooms ; aye ready for my lord. But I 
can tell ye naething about that, for 
I’m always on the road, and I see 
nothing but a wheen tourists in the 
summer, that are seeking information, 
and have none to give puir creatures. 
There’s a new lord just come to the 
title; ye will may be have met with 
him if ye’re from the south, for he’s 
just an English lad.” 

“England, my man John, is a wide 
road,” said the traveller ; “there are 
too many for us all to know each other 
as ye do ina parish; this gentleman 
will tell ye that.” 

John’s satirical explanation that he 
had not suspected Mr. Smith, whose 
northern accent was undoubted, of 
being an Englishman, saved Walter 
from any necessity of making a reply ; 
and by this time the coach was rattling 
down upon a little homely inn, red- 
roofed and white-walled, which stood 
upon a knoll, overlooking the loch, 
and was reflected in all its brightness 




















of colour in that mirror. The ground 
shelved rapidly down to the water- 
side, and there were several boats 
lying ready to put out into the loch— 
one a ponderous ferry boat, another a 
smaller, but still substantial and heavy 
cobble, in which a man with a red 
shirt and shaggy locks was standing 
up relieved against the light. Walter 
jumped down hurriedly with the hope 
of being in time to give his hand to 
the young lady, who perhaps had di- 
vined his purpose, for she managed to 
alight on the other side and so balk 
him. The landlady of the little inn had 
come out to the door, and there was 
a great sound of salutations and 
exclamations of welcome. “But I 
mustna keep you, Miss Oona, and 
your mamma countin’ the moments ; 
and there’s two or three parcels,” the 
woman said, The air had begun to grow 
a little brown, as the Italians say, that 
faint veil of gathering shade which is 
still not darkness, was putting out by 
degrees the radiance of the sky, and as 
Walter stood listening all the mingled 
sounds of the arrival rose together in 
a similar mist of sound, through 
which he sought for the soft little 
accents of the young lady’s voice 
amid the noises of the unharnessing, 
the horses’ hoofs and ostler’s pails, 
and louder tones. Presently he saw 
her emerge from the group with her 
maid, laden with baskets and small 
parcels, and embarking under the 
conduct of the man in the red shirt, 
whom she greeted affectionately as 
Hamish, assume her place in the 
stern, and the ropes of the rudder, 
with evident use and wont. To watch 
her steer out into the darkening loch, 
into the dimness and cold, gave the 
young man a vague sensation of pain. 
It seemed to him as if the last pos- 
sible link with the human and sym- 
pathetic was detaching itself from 
him. He did not know her indeed, 
but it does not take a long time or 
much personal knowledge to weave 
this mystic thread between one 
young creature and another. Most 
likely, he thought, she had not so 
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much as noticed him: but she had 
come into the half-real dream of his 
existence, and touched his hand, as it 
were, in the vague atmosphere which 
separates one being from another. 
Now he was left with nothing around 
him but the darkening landscape and 
the noisy little crowd about the coach ; 
no one who could give him any fel- 
lowship or encouragement in the 
further contact which lay before him 
with the mysterious and unknown. 

After a few moments the landlady 
came towards him, smoothing down 
her white apron, which made a great 
point in the landscape, so broad was 
it and so white. She smiled upon 
him with ingratiating looks. 

“ Will you be going north, sir?” she 
said; “or will you be biding for the 
night? Before we dish up the dinner 
and put the sheets on the beds we 
like to know.” 

“Who is that young lady that has 
just gone away?” said Walter, not 
paying much attention; “and where 
is she going? It is late and cold for the 
water. Do you ever get frozen here ?”’ 

“That is Miss Oona of the Isle,” 
said the landlady ; “ but, as I was say- 
ing, sir, about the beds x 

“ Are the islands inhabited then?” 
said Walter ; “and where is Kinloch 
Houran? Does one go there by water 
too?” 

“No, Mistress Macgregor,” said 
Symington’s voice on the other side ; 
“my lord will not bide here to-night. 
I’ve been down to the beach, and 
there is a boat there, but not your 
lordship’s own, any more than there 
was a carriage waiting at Baldally. 
We must just put our pride in our 
pockets, my lord, and put up with 
what we can get. When your lord- 
ship’s ready we're all ready.” 

By this time Big John and all the 
others were standing in a group star- 
ing at Lord Erradeen with all their 
eyes. John explained himself in a 
loud voice, but with an evident secret 
sense of shame. 

“Hoo was I to ken? A lord has 
nae business to scour the country 
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like that, like ony gangrel ‘body— 
sitting on the seat just like the rest of 
us—Mr. Smith and him and me. Lord! 
hoo was I to ken? If you hear nae 
good of yourself, it is just your ain 
blame. I was thinking of no lord or 
any such cattle. I was just thinking 
upon my beasts. As for a lord that 
gangs about like yon, deceiving honest 
folk, I wouldna give that for him,” 
John said, snapping his finger and 
thumb. His voice sank at the end, 
and the conclusion of the speech was 
but half audible. Mrs. Macgregor in- 
terposing her round, soft intonation 
between the speaker and the stranger. 

“Eh, my lord, I just beg your 
pardon! I had no notion—and I hope 
your lordship found them a’ civil. Big 
John is certainly a little quick with 
his tongue—”’ 

“T hope you're not supposing, Mis- 
tress Macgregor, that his lordship 
would fash himself about Big John,” 
said Symington, who had now taken 
the direction of affairs. Walter, to 
tell the truth, did not feel much in- 
clination to enter into the discussion. 
The gathering chill of the night had 
got into his inner man. He went 
down towards the beach slowly ponder- 
ing, taking every step with a certain 
hesitation. It seemed to him that he 
stood on the boundary between the even 
ground of reality and some wild world 
of fiction which he did not compre- 
hend, but had a mingled terror and 
hatred of. Behind him everything 
was homely and poor enough; the 
light streamed out of the open doors 
and uncovered windows, the red roof 
had a subdued glow of cheerfulness 
in the brown air, the sounds about 
were cheerful, full of human bustle 
and movement, and mutual good 
offices. The men led the horses away 
with a certain kindness ; the landlady, 
with her white apron, stopped to say 
a friendly word to Big John, and 
interchanged civilities with the other 
humble passengers who were bringing 
her no custom, but merely passing her 
door to the ferry-boat that waited to 
take them across the loch. Every- 


where there was a friendly inter- 
change, a gleam of human warmth 
and mutual consolation. But before 
iy lay the dark water, with a dark 
Wako of mingled towers and trees 
lying upon it at some distance. He 
understood vaguely that this was 
Kinloch Houran, and the sight of it 
was not inviting. He did not know 
what it might be that should meet 
him there, but whatever it was 
it repelled and revolted him. He 
seemed to be about to overpass some 
invisible boundary of truth and to 
venture into the false, into regions in 
which folly and trickery reigned. 
There was in Walter’s mind all the 
sentiment of his century towards the 
supernatural. He had an angry dis- 
belief in his mind, not the tranquil 
contempt of the indifferent. His an- 
noyed and irritated scorn perhaps was 
nearer faith than he supposed ; but he 
was impatient of being called upon to 
give any of his attention to those fables 
of the past which imposture only could 
keep up in the present. He felt that 
he was going to be made the victim of 
some trick or other. The country 
people evidently believed, indeed, as 
was natural enough to their simplicity ; 
but Walter felt too certain that he 
would see the mechanism behind the 
most artful veil to believe it possible 
that he himself could be taken in, 
even fora moment. And he had no 
desire to find out the contemptible 
imposture. He felt the whole busi- 
ness contemptible ; the secluded spot, 
the falling night, the uninhabited 
place, were all part of the jugglery. 
Should he voluntarily make himself a 
party to it, and walk into the snare 
with his eyes open? He felt sure, 
indeed, that he would remain with his 
eyes open all the time, and was not in 
the least likely to submit to any black 
art that might be exercised upon him. 
But he paused, and asked himself was 
it consistent with the dignity of a 
reasonable creature, a full-grown man, 
to allow himself to be drawn into any 
degrading contact with this jugglery 
at all? 
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The boat lay on the beach with his 
baggage already in it, and Symington 
standing respectful awaiting his mas- 
ter’s pleasure. Symington, no doubt, 
was the god out of the machinery 
who had the jin mot of everything 
and all the strings in his hand. What 
if he broke the spell peremptorily and 
retired to the ruddy fireside of the inn 
and defied family tradition? He asked 
himself again what would come of it? 
and replied to himself scornfully that 
nothing could come of it. What law 
could force him to observe an anti- 
quated superstition? It was folly to 
threaten him with impossible penalties. 
And even if a thing so absurd could 
happen as that he should be punished in 
purse or property for acting like a 
man of sense instead of a fool, what 
then? The mere possibility of the risk 
made Walter more disposed to incur 
it. It was monstrous and insuffer- 
able that he should be made to carry 
out a tyrannical, antiquated stipula- 
tion by any penalty of the law. It 
would be better to fight it out once 
for all, All the sense of the kingdom 
would be with him, and he did not 
believe that any judge could pro- 
nounce against him. Here Symington 
called, with a slight tone of anxiety, 
“We are all ready, my lord, and 
waiting.” This almost decided Wal- 
ter. He turned from the beach, and 
made a few hasty steps up the slope. 

But then he paused again, and turn- 
ing round faced once more the darken- 
ing water, the boat lying like a shadow 
upon the beach, the vague figures of the 
men about it. The ferry-boat had pushed 
off and was lumbering over the water 
with great oars going like bats’ wings, 
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and a noisy human load. The other 
little vessel with that girl had almost 
disappeared. He thought he could 
see in the darkness a white speck like 
a bird, which was the white shawl that 
wrapped her throat and shoulders. 
Her home lay somewhere in the 
centre of these dark waters, a curious 
nest for such a creature. And his? 
He turned again towards the dark, 
half-seen towers and gables. Some of 
them were so irregular in outline that 
they could be nothing but ruins. He 
began to think of the past, mute, out 
of date, harmless to affect the life that 
had replaced it, which had taken refuge 
there. And he remembered his own 
argument about the courtesy that the 
living owed to the dead. Well! if it 
was so, if it was as a politeness, a 
courtesy to the past, it might be un- 
worthy a gentleman to refuse it. And 
perhaps when all was said it was just 
a little cowardly to turn one’s back 
upon a possible danger, upon what at 
least the vulgar thought a danger. 
This decided him. He turned once 
more, and with a few rapid steps 
reached the boat. Next moment they 
were afloat upon thedarkloch. There 
had been no wind to speak of on shore, 
but the boat was soon struggling 
against a strong running current, and a 
breeze which was like ice. The boatmen 
showed dark against the gleaming loch, 
the rude little vessel rolled, the wind 
blew. In front of them rose the dark 
towers and woods all black without a 
sign of human habitation. Walter 
felt his heart rise at last with the sense 
of adventure. It was the strangest 
way of entering upon a fine inherit- 
ance. 


To be continued, 
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THE STORY OF A LITTLE PIG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


HE was the sweetest lamb—no, pig— 
that ever perished in infant bloom. 
As he lay on my kitchen table, white 
as milk from head to tail, his poor 
little pink eyes half open, and his 
tiny feet—let us say at once his petti- 
toes—stretched out as if in helpless 
submission to destiny, my heart 
melted. So did the hearts of all my 
women servants, who gathered round 
him, contemplating him with an air of 
mild melancholy. 

“He does look so like a baby!” 
said one. (So he did—the Duchess’s 
baby in Alice’s Adventures, which is 
by turns an infant and a little pig.) 

“T don’t think I cowld cook him,” 
remarked the cook, a matronly and 
tender-hearted person, who had had a 
good deal to do with babies. 

“ And I’m sure I couldn’t eat him,” 
added, with dignity, the parlour-maid. 

“We none of us could eat him,” 
was the general chorus. And they 
all looked at me as if I were a sort of 
female Herod. Evidently they had 
never read Charles Lamb, and were 
unappreciative of their blessings. 

As for me, I slowly took in the diffi- 
culties of the position, and as I gazed 
down on the martyred innocent lying on 
the table—to quote a line from an old 
drama—I “ knew how murderers feel.” 

Yet I was only an accessory after 
the fact. Thus it happened. A 
much-valued old friend, who is always 
ready to doa kindness to anybody, one 
day offered my husband a sucking- 
pig, which was refused and given to 
somebody else. Immediately after- 
wards, I happened to say I was sorry 
for this, as I liked pig. 

“Then,” answered my friend, “ you 
shall have one—the very next that 
arrives. I shall not forget. It is a 
promise.” Which, after an interval 
of several months, during which I 
myself had entirely forgotten it, was 
thus faithfully kept. 

A special messenger brought the 


present to my door, with the injunc- 
tion that he was to be cooked that 
day for dinner (the pig, not the mes- 
senger). And—there he lay! with 
the sympathetic domestic circle at once 
admiring and lamenting him. 

I went out and gathered the col- 
lective opinion of the drawing-room. 
It was much the same as that of the 
kitchen. Several other members of 
the family protested that they “ didn’t 
care for pig,” and one even went so 
far as to say that if poor piggie-wiggie 
appeared on the table, she should be 
obliged to dine out. 

Was ever a luckless house-mother in 
such a quandary! What was I to 
do? Even though—(in common with 
Elia—I must own to the soft im- 
peachment !)—even though I like pig 
—how could I have one cooked exclu- 
sively for my own eating? and, further, 
how could I eat him up all myself? 
And he required, like all sucking-pigs, 
to be cooked and eaten immediately. 

Between the dread of annoying my 
whole family, or the kindly friend 
who had wished to give me pleasure, 
I was in despair, till a bright idea 
struck me. Near at hand was a 
household of mutual friends—a large 
household, who could easily consume 
even two pigs, and to whom my friend 
would, [ knew, have been as glad to 
give pleasure as to myself. 

“Pack the pig up again very care- 
fully,” said I, “and let him be taken 
at once to Eden Cottage. They are 
sure to enjoy him.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am.” And a smile of 
relief overspread the countenances of 
my domestics, especially the cook, as 
piggie disappeared in great dignity, 
for, to save time, I sent him in the 
carriage. So he departed, followed 
by much admiration but no regrets— 
save mine. 

But I had reckoned without my host. 
Half an hour afterwards, my parlour- 
maid presented herself with a long face, 
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The Story of a Little Pig. 


“He has come back, ma’am.” 

“Whot” 

“The little pig. They say they 
are very much obliged, but none of the 
family like pork.” 

“He is not pork,” I cried indig- 
nantly. A sweet, tender, lovely 
sucking-pig, embalmed in all classic 
memories, to call him common “ pork !” 
It was profanity. 

Still, nothing could be done, and the 
moments were flying. I turned toa 
benevolent lady visitor and told her my 
grief. She laughed, but sympathised. 

* Will you take him?” I said hope- 
fully. ‘Indeed he is a great beauty, 
and I am sorry to part with him, but 
if you would take him -—” 

“T don’t think my brother cares 
for pig, but some of the rest might 
like it,” answered the benign woman. 
“So, if you are quite sure you don’t 
want him—” 

“Tf I wanted him ever so, I couldn’t 
keep him. Do take him. And I hope 
that at least your visitors will enjoy 
him.” 

Not until they had departed— 
little pig and all—did I recollect, 
and felt hot to the very end of my 
fingers, that to the remote ancestors 
of these my dear and excellent friends, 
the ancestors of my little pig must 
have been the most obnoxious of food ! 
But when one has “ put one’s foot into 
it” the best thing is to let it stop 
there, without any attempt to draw it 
out. So I rested content. My pig 
was safely disposed of. 

At his usual hour my husband 
entered looking pleased and amused. 

“So you’ve got your little pig at 
last. M was so delighted about it, 
and so kind. It was kept on purpose 
for you, till we came home from the 
north. He put it in his carriage, 
drove to town with it himself, and 
sent it by messenger in full time to be 
cooked for dinner to-day. And the 
last word he said to me was—‘ Now 
be sure there's plenty of apple sauce, 
and tell me to-morrow morning how 
you all liked your pig.’”’ 

I listened in blank dismay. Then I 
told the whole story. 
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My husband’s countenance was a 
sight to behold. “Given him away! 
Given away your little pig! What 
will M say, after all his kindness 
and the trouble he took! How shall 
I ever face him to-morrow morning!” 

In truth it was a most perplexing 
position, 

“There is only one thing to be 
done,” said my husband decisively. 
“You must send and fetch the pig 
back immediately.” 

I explained with great contrition 
that this was difficult, if not impossible, 
as he was probably just then in the 
very act of being roasted, six miles off. 

“ But we must have him somehow or 
other. We must eat him—or at least 
be able to say we have eaten him. 
M will be so disappointed—quite 
hurt in his feelings—and no wonder. 
How could you do such a thing?” 

I felt very guilty ; but still if I had 
had to do it all over again, I did 
not see 1 could have done differently. 
And the pig was safe to be eaten and 
enjoyed—-by somebody. 

“ But not by you ; which was what 
M wished. Couldn’t you manage it 
somehow? Why not invite yourself to 
dine with your friends—and the pig?” 

Alas! it was,-as I said, six miles 
off, and there was only half-an-hour 
to spare, and we had a houseful of 
friends ourselves that day. 

“ But the day after? Couldn’t we 
drive over, fetch him back—at least 
what remains of him—and eat him 
cold the day after?” 

This was too bright an idea to lose. 
But still one difficulty remained. 
What was to be said to our kindly 
friend when he asked “ How we had 
enjoyed our pig?” to-morrow morning. 

“ T declare I don’t know how to face 
him,” said my husband, mournfully. 
‘After all his kindness, and the 
trouble he took, and the pleasure he 
had in pleasing you. The first ques- 
tion he is sure to ask is, ‘How did 
your wife like her pig?’ What inthe 
world am I to say to him?” 

Crushed with remorse, I yet sug- 
gested that “the plain truth,” as 
people call it, is usually found not only 
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the right thing but the most con- 
venient. However, this merely feminine 
wisdom was negatived by the higher 
powers, and it was agreed that our 
donor should only be told that the pig 
was not to be eaten till to-morrow ; 
on which to-morrow we should drive 
over and fetch what remained of him, 
so as to be able to say, with accuracy, 
that we had eaten him and found him 
good. 

This was accordingly done. The 
fatal moment passed—how, I did not 
venture to inquire—my husband re- 
appeared at home, and we took a 
pleasant drive, and presented our- 
selves for afternoon tea at our friends’ 
house. They were too hospitable to 
look surprised or to wonder what we 
had come for. 

After a few minutes’ polite conver- 
sation, we looked at one another to see 
which should make the confession and 
put the request. 

“The—the little pig?” said I at 
last in great humility. 

“ Oh, the little pig has been cooked 
and eaten. He turned out a great 
success. Some of the family enjoyed 
him immensely.” 

“Then—is he quite finished?” I 
asked with meek despondency. 

“T will ring and inquire. No, I 
think there is a fragment left of him, 
because my brother thought you ought 
to be asked to dinner to-day to eat it.” 

“ Well, if I might take it home with 
me, were it only a few mouthfuls. We 
have a special reason. My husband 
will explain.” 

Which he did, pouring out the whole 
story of my sins—first, in being so 
foolish as to say I liked pig, then in ac- 
cepting it, and lastly in giving it away. 

“And if you had seen how pleased 
M was, and the trouble he took 
about it all,” was always the burthen 
of the story, till I felt as if I never 
could lift my head again. 

But my friends only saw the comic 
phase of the thing. They burst into 
a chorus of laughter. 

“It is asgood asa play. You ought 
to write a second ‘ Essay on Roast 
Pig,’ to transcend Elia’s. Comfort 


yourself. You shall still have your 
pig, or, at least, what is left of him.” 

She rang the bell, and gave her 
orders to the politely astonished foot- 
man, who, after a few minutes, brought 
back a most Medea-like message. 

‘Please, ma’am, cook says there’s 
his head left, and one of his legs, and 
a small portion of him still remains un- 
cooked, if the lady would like to take 
that home—” 

“No, no, no,” said my husband, 
hastily. ‘The least little bit will do 
—a mere fragment, just to enable her 
to say she has eaten it. She likes it ; 
she was once heard to say that a little 
pig tasted exactly like a baby!” 

Under the shout of laughter which 
followed this unlucky communication, 
(which was, alas, quite true,) I made my 
retreat. But just as I was getting into 
the carriage, one of the family came 
running hastily out. 

“Stop a minute ; you have forgotten 
something. You have left behind you 
your little pig.” 

What a narrow escape! Not until 
the basket was safely deposited at my 
feet did I feel that I had conquered 
fate, gained my end—and my pig ; and, 
what was the most important element 
in the matter, had avoided wounding 
the feelings of my friend. 

So we ate him—the pig, I mean—at 
least one of his members. Very deli- 
cious he was, fully justifying Elia’s 
commendation of him, or rather of his 
race. He was also fully appreciated 
by a mutual friend of the donor and 
ourselves, who happened to dine with 
us that day, and upon whom we im- 
pressed the necessity of stating publicly 
that she had eaten this identical pig 
in our house. 

Peace to his manes! Let him not 
perish unchronicled, for he was a 
a beauty ; but let his history be re- 
corded here—a story without a plot, or 
a purpose, or a moral, Except, per- 
haps, the trite one, that truth is best. 
How much or how little of it has 
reached my friend I know not, but 
when he reads this in print, perhaps 
he will feel that his kindly gift was 
not altogether thrown away. 
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AN ADVENTURE AT PETRA. 


WE were a party of six bound for 
Petra ; three ladies, two gentlemen, 
and a servant, known among our Arabs 
as Sit Ida, Sit Maryam, Sit Soffia, El 
Hawagis (the traveller) the head of 
the party, Hawagis Schwoyerer (the 
younger traveller), and Rousel. In 
Cairo we were told that some Ameri- 
cans had started for Petra vid Akabah, 
the ordinary and direct route, but 
that no certain information could be 
had until we should reach Sinai. 
Arrived there, we could only learn 
that the Americans had not been 
heard of, and that as the Alawin (the 
Akabah tribe) were still at enmity 
with the Fellahin of Petra, we should 
probably have the pleasure of paying 
the Alawin without their being able 
to take us into the valley of our 
desires. Rather than run the risk of 
having to retrace our steps and go the 
longer route after all, we made up our 
minds to a fortnight of unmitigated 
desert, and determined to go by 
Nakhl, Beersheba, and Hebron. Of 
this part of our journey suffice it to 
say that we had the usual experience 
of sandstorms and of Bedoween 
tongues. Night after night did the 
Bedoween distract us with their gossip 
round their thorn-fires, and their 
parliaments were even worse. At 
Sinai, and before Nakhl and Gaza, 
they were two and three nights in 
session, discussing the endless subject 
of “bakshish,” and whether they 
should or should not go on with us to 
the next station. We were so well 
pleased with our camels and men 
that we begged to keep them instead 
of changing them as is usual. Now not 
only was this “not the custom,” not 
only did this infringe on the rights of 
the Teyahah tribe in general, and of 
the several Sheiks at Sinai and Nakhl 


in particular, but as each camel en- 
gaged and disengaged had many 
owners, the subject had to be dis- 
cussed by many, many tongues! Re- 
lations came to assist proprietors, and 
those who were neither relations nor 
proprietors came to assist for sym- 
pathy’s sake! To the uninitiated 
these discussions sounded of so fierce 
and excited a character as to suggest 
at least a stand-up fight ; and when 
we were longing for sleep after a hard 
day, and with the prospect of an early 
start, it was trying to hear the storm 
rising over a matter which had been 
discussed early and late, late and 
early, for two and three days pre- 
viously ; all re-opened because some 
new arrival had brought the weight 
of his interest, and the terrible weight 
of an additional tongue, to bear on 
the subject of perhaps one camel / 
However, we gained our day, as pro- 
bably it was always intended that we 
should, and arrived at Hebron about 
the middle of April, well content with 
our escort ; and experience proved how 
superior are the Arabs of the Towarah 
(Sinai district) to the others. My 
Bedawi lad had never before left the 
Tir, and great was his astonishment 
and delight as we approached Gaza, and 
still more at the country between 
Gaza and Hebron. We were forced to 
make a détour by Gaza, as we learnt 
on the way that fighting was going on 
between certain tribes round Beer- 
sheba, and nothing would induce our 
Arabs to go on unless we would 
change our plans, 

At Hebron we said good-bye to our 
friends of a month, and entered into 
treaty with Sheiks Hamzeh and Abbas 
of the Jehalin, after one of those 
curious preludes without which ap- 
parently no business is transacted in 
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the East. We were solemnly en- 
joined not to let it be supposed that 
we wished to go to Wady Masa 
(Petra), but to answer “El Khuds,” 
Jerusalem (to which place we were 
eventually bound. I add this as a 
conscience clause!) “Then,” ex- 
plained our dragoman, “they will 
say—pray your masters to go to 
Wady Miisa—and I can arrange on 
better terms.” So this diplomacy was 
adopted; our dragoman expressed 
himself extremely doubtful as to our 
going to Petra, but promised to use 
his influence! He was successful ; the 
Sheiks were charmed, thanked Allah, 
and sent for their camels ; but their 
position was that of Kish—the camels 
were on the hills and could not be 
found! We waited three days ; and 
then, our time being limited, our 
Palestine horses and mules were sent 
for from Jerusalem, and on the 23rd 
of April our cavalcade set out from 
Hebron, consisting of ourselves, the 
dragoman, servants, muleteers, and 
camel-driver, two camels, three don- 
keys, eleven horses, and eleven mules, 
altogether sixteen souls and twenty- 
seven beasts, under the escort of the 
two Hebron Sheiks, eleven Bedoween, 
and Sheik Salim Abu-d-ahook. Abbas 
was the real leader; his father in- 
sisted upon accompanying us, probably 
to secure his share in the bakshish, 
but he was rather a burden than a 
protector, being a cripple from gout 
and feeble from age. However, go 
old Hamzeh would, and, despite his 
illness and his hundred years, he did 
not fulfil our dragoman’s prophecy, 
that “ Old Hamzeh and his horse will 
both die in one day, before we are in 
Wady Misa,” but lived to return to 
Hebron, to be resplendent in Jerusalem 
in new clothes, and may be will live 
to revisit Petra, should any travellers 
be found willing to go. 

Our company was swelled by two 
countrymen with eight mules for sale 
in Elji, the modern village in Wady 
Miisa, who took advantage of our pro- 
tection; the which beasts, known 
among ourselves as the wild mules, 


were always in the way. In the most 
critical part of a pass one or all would 
come bumping along and tumbling 
about, and increasing the general con- 
fusion. On the second day we were 
joined by a fine young Sheik, with a 
head like Marcus Aurelius, and carry- 
ing a spear of imposing appearance. 
He announced himself as Sheik Sulie- 
man Abu Sa’id, said he had come from 
Kerak ; reported himself as on the 
most friendly terms with the Fellahin 
of Petra, and offered his company and 
services. Hamzeh, Abbas, and Salim 
believed in the new comer (or pre- 
tended to do so); our dragoman did 
entirely ; and we therefore gladly 
closed with the offer, and El Hawagis 
promised to take Sulieman to Jerusa- 
lem, to rig him out in magnificent 
attire, and to speak for him and his 
tribe to the consuls, should he fulfil his 
word and befriend us in Petra, and 
bring us peaceably out. A_ very 
pleasant companion we found him, and 
no one was more willing to lend arms 
and legs in emergencies than was our 
new friend Sheik Sulieman Abu Sa’id. 

We so successfully impressed the 
Sheiks with the idea that we wished 
to go the shortest way to Petra that, 
leaving the ordinary route, Abbds led 
us into the Arabah by a pass memor- 
able for its difficulty and for the 
magnificence of its views. A sorry 
time it was for our horses and mules, 
and even the plucky little donkeys 
were occasionally nonplussed ; but at 
last, by heads and tails, all were 
safely hauled over the worst places, 
and the camels were made to pay for 
the superiority of their spongy feet, 
and were sent up again for the can- 
teens and some bedding, which, with 
the medicine-chest, had been deposited 
on a rock by a poor mule as he 
tumbled over; fortunately the only 
sufferer was the medicine-chest; and 
soon our beasts were eagerly slaking 
their thirst in some rain-pools down 
below. We lost two hours by this 
short cut, and were obliged to encamp 
early, as men and animals were utterly 
done. 
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From Ain Zeiyebeh we went the 
next day to Ain el Weibeh, and here 
Sheik Sulieman, to our great regret, 
took leave of us. He said he had just 
learnt that during his absence an 
Arregat had been killed by one of his 
tribe, and so, until the vendetta had 
been accomplished, he dared not enter 
Wady Misa where the Arregat 
abound. He looked as disappointed 
as he expressed himself, and we took 
a touching farewell ; one only of our 
party, who had mistrusted him from the 
beginning, muttered her doubts and 
repudiated our regrets. “I do not 
trust him: he may be like Marcus 
Aurelius in face, but I don’t trust 
him !” 

As early as 6 a.m. the heat of the 
sun was great, and we would gladly 
have gone straight to the foot of the 
pass, the key of Petra, but here we 
experienced the disadvantage of horses 
and mules. It was important to find 
water before ascending the pass, for 
the poor mules were heavily laden and 
the day excessively hot. Often had 
we been tried by the Eastern ignorance 
of distance and time, but never so 
sorely tried as on this day. “Soon, 
soon,” proved perpetually hope de- 
ferred, and finally in despair we 
turned back to the mouth of the dry 
stream-bed leading to Nagb Ruba’i, 
and from one Dutch oven to another 
we went, until a steep ascent brought 
us to the head of the pass. We had 
intended to camp in Wady Misa, but 
this proved quite impossible. Ten 
hours without an atom of shade was 
trying work for ourselves and our 
horses, but it was far worse for the bag- 
gage animals, which could not arrive 
for another two hours ; so we chose our 
camping-ground, a grass plateau just 
over the pass, and joyfully hailed the 
news of water close by. How we 
drank! how voraciously our horses 
drank! and by the evening the mules 
had absolutely drained the pool. Not 
a drop was left for even hands and 
face washing ; and as our Arabs had 
stolen the water from our pigskins, 
our allowance was short. A very 
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noisy night had we, men and animals 
in close quarters, and sleep about as 
possible as if we were in the middle of 
very noisy stables and a mob raging 
outside, added to which the donkeys 
brayed more vigorously than ever ! 

While the packing up was going on 
the next morning, we stood watching 
the sunrise reflected over the moun- 
tains and plain below ; the mountains, 
sweeping along over the plain in a 
succession of waves narrowing into 
tongues that cut far into the Arabah, 
were of an amethyst colouring, only 
deepened where the shadows fell. 
After an hour and a half’s riding 
over the mountain sides, greened with 
scanty herbage and dappled here and 
there with yews, the bare stone heads, 
red or grey, rising out of the green, 
we passed under Mount Hor. 

Soon our way led through a valley, 
now broad, now narrow, shut in by 
grand cliffs and rocks ; red, chocolate, 
blue-grey, and yellow, in continual 
variety of form and combination of 
colour, with oleanders, herbs, flowers, 
and grasses perfecting the beauty of 
the way. The sandstone markings 
have been well compared to raw beef, 
watered silk, Sicilian jasper, agate, 
&e. On one side you may see the most 
delicate stippling, and further on, it is 
as though Dame Nature had recklessly 
dashed her colours, so rich is the effect 
of great boulders of unbroken red, or 
may bedull purple. And these rocks, 
thus remarkable in colour, marking, 
and form, were used by the Naba- 
theans more than 2,000 years ago for 
a procession of sepulchres, as strange 
as the rocks themselves. No two are 
exactly the same. Considered indi- 
vidually, they have little beauty— 
Greek architecture in its decadence ; 
but looked at as a whole, worked into 
and out of these wonderful rocks, they 
present a most striking effect. 

So we rode on, tombs around and 
at our feet, until we came to the site 
of the old city, overlooked by temples, 
and the amphitheatre close at hand. 
Here we chose our camping ground, 
and then made for the Sik, where the 
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valley contracts into a gorge. Brush- 
ing through oleanders, and cool in the 
delicious shadows of the rocks, our 
admiration increased at every step, 
at the markings, giant or delicate and 
intricate, and the gorgeous colouring. 
Standing in a very narrow part, we 
looked back at the Khazneh or Trea- 
sury, as the Corinthian temple is 
called —and very striking it is, 
wrenched from the rocks, in unin- 
jured majesty, a temple of pale ver- 
milion stone. But I am not writing 
a description of Petra ; that has been 
done as far as is possible by others. 
We visited tombs, and speculated over 
their history; looked at the amphi- 
theatre, and finally, leaving all photo- 
graphing, sketching, and climbing to 
the morrow, we gave ourselves up to 
the luxury of a rest away from noise, 
sand, and glare, and stretched at full 
length on the grass in a corner off the 
track, in, as we believed, entire and 
undisturbed possession of the land of 
Edom! As the day wore on, and no 
Fellahin appeared, our vague expec- 
tations changed to secure content ; we 
heard no sounds, and only two passers- 
by stopped, joined us, and of course 
asked for money; but after a time 
they left us, and our sense of security 
increased, until at last some were of 
the opinion that there was no founda- 
tion for the evil reports of Petra. 
“ Where are the crowds of Fellahin?” 
we asked ; only Sit Maryam, the Cas- 
sandra of our party, urged that we 
were still in Petra, in a voice sugges- 
tive of the proverbial warning, ‘ Do 
not holloa until you are out of the 
wood!” 

Towards sunset, the cravings of 
nature roused us from our retreat, 
and as soon as we neared the camp 
we perceived that our arrival had 
become known, and that a Bedoween 
séance had begun. Visitor after visi- 
tor arrived, to get what they could 
by asking, and to steal all they could 
on the sly. White coffee, i.e. sugar 
and water, was being largely called 
for; also, dinner! dinner! Joseph 
Hake, dragoman, and the servants, 
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had for days past groaned and sighed 
and wished that Wady Misa was 
over ; and when we had declared our 
intention of a three days’ visit, they 
groaned still more, and vainly urged 
that Petra could be seen in a day; 
and on this Saturday evening Joseph 
again begged to leave early on the 
morrow, for more Fellahin would 
come, and no one could say what 
would happen. At last a compromise 
was arrived at ; we were to start on 
horseback at five a.m., ride through 
the valley, revisit temple and tomb— 
and the tents should also be struck, 
and all packed ; then, if on our return 
at ten o’clock we should find occasion 
to leave, we would ascend the pass, 
and encamp again at Nagb Ruba’; 
if not, we would remain in Wady 
Misa for Sunday and Monday. With 
this resolution we went to bed, and 
what a night we had! Row, row, 
row ; compared with which all former 
experiences were as child’s play. 
Very early on Sunday the day’s 
orders rang out in the camp, “ We go 
to-day ;” the chief reason being that 
our rations were getting low, and the 
wholesale entertaining of these vul- 
tures was a very serious tax. We 
breakfasted in tolerable peace, only 
rather anxious, as we heard the voices 
rising louder and louder, and glimpses 
of Joseph showed his face more and 
more anxious. He closed the tent and 
begged us to remain inside. “ Money! 
money!” was the cry. In vain did 
El Hawagis declare by interpretation 
that he had no more, and show empty 
pockets and purse, excepting for a few 
bishliks (base coin) which they con- 
temptuously refused. Money they 
would have. The evening before 125 
medjidies (22/.) had been paid to 
Sheik Abdullah of the Fellahin as 
poll tax ; twenty-five more as dinner 
money (pour manger /) for the same 
worthy, his horses and men ; and yet 
another twenty for guwida, as they 
call scenery—an expensive view, sug- 
gesting a high state of culture! All 
this might be considered as lawful 
charge in the way of black mail. 

















But this was by no means all, Five 
skins of water were forced upon us, 
price ten medjidies. The money paid, 
the water was carried off, and given 
to the Sheik’s horses! Next a sheep 
and two lambs were offered for twelve 
napoleons ; and there was nothing for 
it but to take them. 

“Give us tobacco! more, more, 
for us and our men,” urged Ab- 
dullah, as soon as the sheep were paid 
for. 

“We have none left,” 
swered, 

“Then here is some” (offering about 
half a pound); “pay for it, ten 
medjidies, it will do for us.” 

“Ten medjidies for only that to- 
bacco!” remonstrated our dragoman. 

Again he had to yield, and away 
stalked the vulture with the money 
and the handful of tobacco. By and 
by a boy stole four eggs from our 
kitchen and handed them to another 
noble Sheik, Arteesh by name, whom 
the servants called “chief robber.” 
He kindly offered these eggs at a 
wedjidy apiece. 

“We have enough; we want no 
more,” said Joseph. 

“You must buy them, you must 
take them;” and, after another long 
argument, the force of power pre- 
vailed, and Joseph paid four medjidies 
for his own eggs ! 

Time went by, the numbers swelled, 
the cook was distracted, and the 
dragoman driven nearly wild. Butter 
was brought—bad oil rather ! 

“ Here are three pounds of butter,” 
quoth Mohammed ; “ we do not want 
it. It is a present; take it, we 
know one another” (embracing Joseph), 
“ take it.” 

“We do not want it,” again an- 
swered Joseph, who could hardly 
believe his senses, when the butter 
man slipped away, apparently paci- 
fied ; but in another second the cook 
turned round to see Mohammed coolly 
emptying his butter into a saucepan 
and adding water! And when he 
had by his rising fury won the four 
medjidies, he took away half of the 
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watered butter “to cook my own 
dinner.” 

And yet another present had we. 
Ibrahim, a Fellahin, the most evil- 
looking man I have ever seen, brought 
four pomegranates. He recommended 
himself to our notice by a testimonial, 
signed “ Wilfred Scawen Blunt,” to 
this effect: “I have travelled several 
days with Ibrahim Abu Mohammed ; 
he is’a merry fellow, and one of the 
best poets I have met.” He might be 
Apollo himself for all we knew (not 
outwardly ; in that respect an “ old 
clo’” man, with every evil passion 
concentrated in his expression, would 
best represent him!); but as to his 
merriness, our future experience made 
us realise forcibly the truth that tastes 
differ. Mr. Blunt may have enjoyed 
Ibrahim Eltish’s society for several 
days. We found as many hours much 
more than enough! But to return to 
the pomegranates. 

“ A present!” cried he, after again 
falling upon Joseph’s neck, with many 
epithets expressing his tender and 
fraternal affection. 

“We do not want a 

“ A present—two medjidies !” 

So Joseph offered a quarter, a half, 
and of course ended by having to pay 
the old wretch the two medjidies. All 
this 567. was in Saturday’s budget ; 
and Sunday morning had dawned to 
fresh demands and added complica- 
tions, for Sheik Sulieman Eben Diab 
of the Haweitat, ally of the Petra 
Fellahin, had arrived with his party, 
his claims, and his grievances. 

“Who told you to come here? We 
do not want you!” 

To which Joseph answered that we 
had come peaceably with Sheiks Ham- 
zeh, Abbas, and Salim ; and that, as 
other visitors came, so had we. 

“You must pay four dollars for 
each horse and mule,” was the first 
demand. 

In vain it was urged that the 
poll tax had been paid, and that 
no rule existed concerning horses 
and mules. 

‘It is a new rule,” was the retort ; 
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“we have made it ourselves. ‘ Give it 
me ; four dollars each.” 

“T have not money enough,” an- 
swered Joseph. 

“ Ask your master.” 

“ He has no more.” 

Joseph then appealed to El Ha- 
wagis, who for the hundredth time 
showed his empty pockets, and ex- 
plained that it was even so. 

“ Why has he no money? Give four 
dollars for each.” 

‘TI have not the money—my master 
has not the money. I have paid the 
old rules; all besides Sheik Abbis 
said he would pay, and told my master 
to bring no more, for all beyond he 
would pay.” 

At this Abbis was attacked; but 
I need hardly say he had no money, 
and urged that all taxes had been 

id. 

“Why did you tell the dog of a 
Christian to bring no more? You 
should have made him bring much— 
very much money!” and thereupon 
they fell on poor Abbas and beat him 
about, while Sheik Sulieman perse- 
vered in his demands. 

“You must stay until you pay, or 
fetch it; and we will keep your people 
here.”’ 

Then in despair the dragoman 
answered, “I will see if I have any,” 
and to our surprise sent one Abu 
Nakhleh—that is to say Father of the 
Palm-tree—a waiter, to his store, deep 
within his girdle in the canteen in our 
tent. We held the door fast, and 
crouched behind the box ; Abu Nakh- 
leh counted out ten napoleons. They 
were paid, and the tents were struck, 
all except the dining one in which we 
ladies were. 

“ Why is this?” asked Sulieman. 

“ We want to leave.” 

“You must pay first for spending 
three days here.” 

“Well, Sheik, we have not money 
enough.” 

“Don’t come to Wady Miisa with- 
out much money ; we keep your party 
until you pay money,” and, after 
another wearisome dispute, there was 


no alternative but to yield ; and again 
was Abu Nakhleh sent to the treasury 
for fifteen napoleons more. This is 
the bill :— 


For seeing Wady Masa seams 
and Monday... . . 20 medjidies, 
Water, Sunday and Monday .. . 10 a6 
Three Watchers! ... ... ... 10 
More tobacco for Sheiks... ... 5 
Five yl to feed fifteen men 
} 25 
Dinners for Sheiks and men for 
two days... « we oe 


TorTaL ... ...130 medjidies, 


That is, 237. 

“How much pay for horses from 
Hebron ¢” 

31. 10s. each.” 

“Then you must pay 10/. 10s. more 
for three riders riding round the 
valley with you for three days.” 

“We have no riders, we go to-day.” 

“Give 10/. 10s. more.” 

And so our little bill rose to 437. 10s. 
each item being the cause of much dis- 
cussion, Joseph doing his very best, 
but being forced to yield, as the 
robbers were more than ten to one; 
and whereas hitherto there had been a 
fixed black mail and some honour 
among thieves, now (owing it seems to 
the feud among the controlling tribes), 
there is not even the rule there was. 
“ We are all Sheiks,” cried one 
man; “ give all a share ;” and besides 
Joseph was alarmed by the fanatical 
spirit shown in the abusive language 
regarding us. Quoth Sheik Sulieman, 
“ We do not want any Christians here ; 
you all ought to be killed ; we do not 
want you; we take enough from the 
pilgrims to Mecca; we want no Chris- 
tian devils here; we do not care for 
any consul, or sultan, or king ; we are 
enough for ourselves ; no more Chris- 
tians here.” 

Meantime the cook had a sorry time 
of it, besieged on all sides, punched and 
threatened by these club-armed men. 
Abdullah brought him a skin of milk. 
As usual—“We do not want any,” 
was the answer. “ You must buy it. 
We have had no breakfast ; give us 
bread to soak, and pay us. We will 
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have it.” The instant the money was 
paid, the skin was coolly emptied on 
the ground, and water with a colour- 
ing of milk, not apparently worth the 
drinking, thrown away. Abu Nakhleh 
was clearing up and packing the 
canteen in our tent; and we kept 
guard on one side, while the gentlemen 
and servants did their best without. 
Again and again we heard, “ No, 
no; ladies!” as attempts were made to 
push in. Twice entrances were re- 
pulsed ; and the third time Abdullah 
in sheepskin and scarlet, took up his 
abode with us, and soon a second crept 
in; and grinning hideously in our 
faces they asked for money. As we 
remained silent, they, to assist our 
intelligence, advanced to us acting the 
gruesome pantomime of cutting throats! 
Our guard being outnumbered, we 
were told to leave the tent by the 
back, as more were pressing in; and 
we stood outside by our water-bottles 
and saddlebags, while our horses were 
being saddled ; and soon, in-a lull we 
instinctively felt to be a false calm, 
we rode slowly away, Sheik Salim 
leading, followed by the luncheon mule, 
ourselves in single file, the gentlemen 
and dragoman bringing up the rear. 
The great object being to get away, we 
left the muleteers and Abbas to follow 
as soon as possible with the baggage. 

Suddenly, as we were passing a cave 
(which we had noticed on our entry 
as a capital luncheon place) Sheik 
Sulieman, our enemy, tore past us, and 
ordered Salim to stop; they exchanged 
words, and then, as if by a spell, we 
were all drawn into the cave, and 
the canteen mule was unladen to 
order. There we waited, watching the 
scene in growing, unconfessed anxiety ; 
the mule and his burden beside him, 
Ibrahim (waiter) and a few Fellahin 
in the van on one side, and opposite, 
keeping the mouth of the cave, the 
insatiable Sheik of the Haweitat and 
a dozen of his fellows, Arteesh, &c., 
looking worse than a cat does with a 
mouse, literally grinning with the 
power of their position, caring for 
nothing but money, and ready to ex- 
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plode with passion at the least pro- 
vocation, Joseph’s face was enough 
to trouble us, so full was it of real 
anguish; and we saw that he was 
keeping a tight rein over himself. As 
he has since told us: “ Believe me, 
sir, 1 made myself so low, I went on 
the ground, I put myself under their 
feet, I was as dirt, as a worm, as an 
old woman, as a little child. I begged 
and prayed them not to touch you. I 
said, ‘ For God’s sake do what you will 
with me, but leave them alone!’ J 
was black in my heart, I wished to 
fight them, I told many lies, I pro- 
mised many things ; for I saw that if 
I said one cross word, they would all 
fight, and they would not care what 
they did to you. They said they would 
carry off the ladies to the mountains, 
if we did not pay; they said so many 
things, so bad I cannot tell you.” 
Fortunately we did not understand ; 
the few words we caught here and 
there did not tend to relieve our 
anxiety; and “more money” was the 
changeless burden of the song. At last 
Sulieman demanded 25/. as payment 
for their attention in coming to bid us 
farewell. 

“We have no money ; we say good- 
bye here ; but there is no charge; it 
never has been,” said Joseph. 

“Tt is changed—lI must have it. If 
you do not pay, you all go back into 
Wady Misa.” 

He then bade Arteesh secure our 
horses, while the canteen was searched, 
and twelve napoleons, the last of the 
dragoman’s store, were taken. 

“This is not enough! We want 
twenty-two napoleons more.” 

“We have no more anywhere,” we 
repeated; whereat threats were re- 
newed, and El Hawagis declared that 
he would not leave us, so if we ladies 
were carried off no more money could 
be fetched from Jerusalem; but he 
suggested as a happy thought that one 
or more of the Sheiks of Petra should 
accompany us to Jerusalem ; where he 
would pay them 50/. and give them a 
safe conduct back with an escort of 
soldiers! This proposal, however. did 
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not seem to commend itself to our 
enemies, who laughed their refusal in 
our faces, and yenewed their clamour 
for more money. But there was no 
more, and at last Sheik Sulieman 
rose, broke up the conference, and said 
magnanimously, “I forgive you this 
time; you may go on.” 

So on again went we, old Hamzeh 
the leader this time, a most deplorable 
bundle of rags, with gouty feet on a 
very Rozinante of a steed. Every 
moment we felt we might be surprised, 
and the old Afghan stories haunted us 
as we realised the power of these moun- 
tain passes, and the innumerable am- 
buscades they offered. Looking back 
from time to time, we saw Joseph fol- 
lowed by six men sent after him, as 
Sulieman did not believe he had no 
money. They laid hold of Joseph, 
unhorsed him, and when he reiterated 
that he had indeed no more, they 
took his pistol, saying they would 
keep his horse. 

“T do not mind,” said he; “you 
will not gain much.” 

“We will take the others too if you 
do not pay.” 

“T have paid four times over what 
we used to pay.” 

“You paid Sheik Abdullah and 
Sheik Sulieman; but we are all 
Sheiks ; pay us like them.” 

And they drew their scimitars, and 
one man pointed the pistol. 

“We swear we have no more,” cried 
Joseph. 

“Then be kept here until your 
master sends for more.” 

But they let the horse go; and 
Joseph rode on, still surrounded by 
men, 

At the top of the pass it was ordered 
that we must instantly water our 
horses at the spring (our camping 
ground of two nights ago) ; and then 
ride with all possible speed to Ain el 
Bawedey. Joseph said no harm would 
happen to the muleteers and servants ; 
and as to our luggage we had not a 
thought, so anxious were we to get 
away. 

The horses satisfied, we hastened 
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back to Joseph, as the increasing 
babel above made us fear that more of 
the enemy had arrived ; and there they 
were, Ibrahim Eltish and Mohammed, 
his son, and many others. 

“You shall not go,” grinned Ibra- 
him; “you have not paid for the 
sheep ; they are mine; you paid the 
wrong man. Pay me.” 

“You do wrong, we ave paid,” 
answered the dragoman. 

“Tf you speak we will not let you 
out ; we will kill you all. Pay! ask 
your master—pay!” 

“Take the baggage, but we have no 
more money.” 

Unconvinced, the old ruffian sat him- 
self down cross-legged, grinning ; and 
there were we at his mercy! for not 
only were our enemies armed with 
knives, scimitars, and clubs, but we 
knew that in an instant they could by 
a call people the rocks with Fellahin ; 
and when you consider that they are 
as nimble as wild goats, and have 
every man his club, you will agree 
that discretion was very much the 
better part of valour. El Hawagis 
protested. Sit Ida offered her watch, 
which they refused ; and we had an- 
other prolonged cat and mouse expe- 
rience, with much wearisome alterca- 
tion and protestation, and a repetition 
of the pantomime of the tent by Ibra- 
him Eltish, who gracefully waved his 
scimitar in front of Sit Ida’s throat. 
At last El Hawagis said— 

“They won’t believe us; we must 
go; every moment makes our position 
worse,” 

Further delay was caused by Hassan, 
muleteer, refusing to move until the 
other mule should arrive. 

“Then I will take the mule ; for go 
without the canteen and water I will 
not,” said El Hawagis. However, he 
gained the day, and Hassan yielded. 
Next, Joseph declared he must stay 
for the baggage. El Hawagis was 
nearly desperate; but nothing would 
shake Joseph’s resolution ; and for the 
third time our procession moved along. 
Instead of the caravan of fifty-three, 
counting men and beasts, which had 
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entered Petra, there now went back 
into the Arabah plain, our six selves, 
Ibrahim Waiter, little Hassan, Sheik 
Salim, and four of our Bedoween body 
guard; the other valiant seven had 
vanished in the hour of difficulty. It 
was wretched leaving Joseph alone 
with the Fellahin; we afterwards 
learnt that he thought to keep them 
off by staying behind, and was quite 
prepared to die. For six hours we 
rode down the rocks to the foot of the 
pass ; once we asked Salim if we were 
safe ; he only madea gesture of silence 
and looked anxiously around. We 
halted under a sunt tree in the 
Arabah, had some water and over- 
looked our stores—three chickens, five 
eggs, half a cheese, some coffee, two 
loaves of bread, and a few biscuits; 
and this possibly to feed thirteen 
people for four days. Our position 


was grave, and every morsel of food 
must be jealously guarded ; as, should 
Joseph and our mules be detained, we 
had, travelling at utmost speed, a four 
days’ journey before we could reach 


Jerusalem and organise a rescue ; and 
there was the additional anxiety as to 
our horses; for with no barley, and 
only such rank grass as grew at the 
two springs, Ain el Bawedy and Ain 
Zeiyebah, it was too probable that they 
would fail us before the journey’s end. 
On we went again, as soon as El 
Hawagis had persuaded the Bedoween, 
much against their will, to do so; 
they were afraid of crossing the de- 
sert in our reduced numbers ; and now 
we were only twelve, one Arab having 
been bribed by the promise of a pistol 
to stay and wait for Joseph, to tell 
him our destination. 

About six o’clock our Bedoween 
began to whisper and to make signs ; 
and we strained our eyes for the few 
camels and men, said to be moving far 
away on the horizon. We just dis- 
cerned something moving against the 
dying sun; and half doubtful rode on. 
The moon and the stars were beautiful, 
and whenever there was any uncer- 
tainty about the way, Salim sent his 
men as scouts to look for footmarks. 
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Once we were almost done, but a strip 
of sand, with its guiding prints, saved 
us; and joyfully we all exclaimed, 
“ Camels’ feet !” 

Instantly the Bedoween stooped 
down and felt the marks, to know 
which way they were turned. “ Right, 
right,” and so on we rode. 

The way in which these men disap- 
peared and reappeared in the desert, 
with only a shrub or two scattered 
about for cover, was quite uncanny ; 
and their alertness and acuteness this 
evening struck us as a curious contrast 
to their ordinary indifference and lack 
of observation when travelling. I was 
next to Salim, and, whenever he gal- 
loped off for a personal scout, El 
Hawagis called out to re, “ Keep the 
Sheik in sight ;” thus at about 9.30 he 
cried “ Wararah!” and away flew his 
Arab until I could only see him, a faint 
white spot, in the distance. I followed 
him, not daring to move my eyes: he 
paused on the border of a sort of 
jungle we recognised as the entry to 
our spring ; and, as I came up, I saw 
the three Bedoween crouched in an 
attitude of intense attention, and Sa- 
lim also levelling his ear. The horse 
even seemed to be listening—for what ? 
I could hear nothing, but Salim turned 
for a second, and said, “ Hush!” which 
I handed on to my friends, who, one 
by one, were riding up. Sit Maryam’s 
horse was almost done; and she and 
Rousel brought up the rear. There 
we all stood : once more Salim made a 
sign of imperative silence, and, waving 
us back, stole into the thicket. We 
now heard voices, and Ibrahim Waiter 
said, “Stay here ; I will go and see,” 
and also disappeared. My ardent 
steed would not be still, and but for 
Rousel’s help, who dismounted and 
came to me, I could not have kept my 
Pegasus from following; and every 
movement and rustle were to be 
avoided. We heard voices again, 
and then two shots in quick succes- 
sion, then deathly silence. It was 
really awful, and for the first time 
that day my heart sank, and I thought, 
“We are done for!” It was all over 
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in another moment, but it seemed 
hours ; and I shall never forget the 
faces of my friends, as we stood clove 
together among the tamarisks, waiting 
for we knew not what. “ El Hawagis ! 
El Hawagis!” rang out in Ibrahim’s 
voice, and the joyfulness of his tone 
prepared us for his next words— 
“Come on! All right! Here is 
Joseph!” Sit Ida dashed on, and we 
all followed ; and Sulieman, the faith- 
ful messenger, sprang forward, crying, 
“Sit Ida! Sit Ida! marhaba! mar- 
haba / (welcome! welcome !) Is it well 
with thee?” He covered her hands 
with kisses, and ran from horse to 
horse with salutations and hand-kiss- 
ings ; and in another second there was 
Joseph himself, seizing our hands, 
pouring out his inquiries, and repeat- 
ing over and over again, “ Thank God 
you are safe!” and with all our hearts 
we re-echoed, “ Yes, Joseph: thank 
God!” 

He had escaped at last, and, with 
the baggage, had made his way to the 
sunt tree, and, fearing we might suf- 
fer, had left the weary camels and 
mules to follow early the next day, 
and himself pressed on with a tent 
and rugs. He did not know the way, 
so he sent a mule ahead, who guided 
him straight to Ain el Bawedy, water 
proving a sure bait. He told us that 
the barley had been taken, saddle-bags 
cut, and our store of coffee, dates, 
tinned meat, é&c., had suffered seriously 
in consequence. They had also robbed 
the servants and muleteers of some 
money and clothes, but apparently 
scorned our small wardrobes; and 
Joseph explained their refusal of Sit 
Ida’s watch, by saying that they did 
not understand it, and could not dis- 
pose of it. 

We awoke on Monday morning to 
hear that the baggage had come, and 
there, under one tent-head, lay the 
servants and muleteers; in the full 
sun, the Bedoween deserters and their 
chiefs; and around, donkeys, horses, 
camels, and mules—all sound asleep. 
By 5 p.m., the worst heat was over ; 
and, rested and refreshed, we all set 
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out for an eight hours’ march in bril- 
liant moonlight, showing the sky blue, 
and the cliffs red and yellow, as we 
remembered in Nubia. Sheik Abbis 
recited a passage from the Koran, 
which is usual in journeys of danger, 
or after misfortune. Poor Abbas! 
he looked like a dog with its tail be- 
tween its legs. He and Salim had 
both wished to fight, but Joseph re- 
strained them; “ For what,” said he, 
“ would be the good ?” 

Our adventure was discussed again 
and again, and we learnt to our in- 
dignation that Sheik Sulieman Abu 
Sa’id (he with the head of Marcus 
Aurelius!) had been a traitor, had 
fabricated his excuse for leaving us, 
had sent word to Elji of the arrival 
of a large English party, and himself 
made straight for Kerak, possibly in- 
tending to sally thence into Petra 
with a party of his own. Sit Maryam 
never trusted this hero of mine, and 
was triumphant in her penetration! 
I tried to discover mistakes, and to 
suggest other sources of information, 
but alas! the evidence was too good; 
it came from the robbers themselves. 
Base Sulieman had not a leg to stand 
on, and if a rumour that reached us 
in Jerusalem was true, he suffered for 
his treachery. The story ran that he 
and other men of Kerak arrived in 
Wady Misa after we had left, and, 
asking where the strangers were, were 
directed to Nagb Ruba’i, and, when they 
found themselves deceived, returned to 
Elji{, and demanded a share of the spoil. 
This was refused, a fight ensued, and 
several, Sulieman among the number, 
were killed. Arteesh and the other 
Sulieman and his brother were also 
said to be dead; but, as we had no 
means of verifying the story, we could 
only consider it as a rumour, at least 
likely to be true. 

The third day of our march, as we 
reached the western shores of the Dead 
Sea, our Bedoween began to shout ‘and 
to sing. “They are happy now,” said 
Joseph ; “they are in their own country 
again.” And our anxieties were also 
over ; for we now knew ourselves to be 



























near to plenty of food and abundance 
of water, the olive groves of Hebron, 
and rest and our friends in Jerusalem. 

1 have told my tale, such as it is, 
and nothing remains but to advise 
other travellers to content themselves 
with Sinai and the Holy Land, and 
not to flatter themselves that any 
precautions can make a visit to Petra 
absolutely safe. You may take only 
one tent, and surround yourself with 
a bodyguard ten times more numer- 
ous than was ours, but there will 
still be the hope of Frankish money, 
and the bodyguard may disappear just 
when needed. 

True, the last night of our journey, 
when we were far away from Petra, 
our Arabs favoured us with a war- 
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dance, and extemporised songs, vowing 
vengeance on Wady Miisa, praising us 
up to the skies, and declaring them- 
selves our slaves and defenders for 
ever. But, “ humbug,” said [brahim 
Waiter ; “ what would they do? Run 
away!” 

No, Petra, as Petra is at present, is 
no safe place for ordinary travellers, 
and one must look on, hoping for 
future days, when “the strong city,” 
“the city of stone,” “the red land,” 
may become the Friendly Valley in- 
stead of the Land of the Enemy. 


Sopu1a M. Patmer. 


Septemh: ’, 1882, 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


Usto the cradle of the Wondrous Child, 
Heaven brought its star, and man his gold and myrrh ; 


But nature brings each year a living gift 

To halo the Divine event; a star 

Of earth, that once came from the East, and sheds 
Its silver radiance round our common homes. 

It comes, like Him whose birth it celebrates, 

To cheer the winter of the world, and make 

The very snow to blossom into life. 

When earth has reached its darkest hour, this gleam 
Of coming dawn appears. We seem to see 

The snowdrop’s mystic presence on the lawn ; 

The crocus kindle where its light went out ; 

The copse grow dense with purple haze of buds; 
And willows deck their wands with silken plumes. 
Long mute, the birds, whene’er they see this sign, 
Take heart to twitter ; and the sunbeams pale 
Grow warmer as they shine upon its flowers ; 

And where it breathes its subtle fragrance round, 
The very air seems conscious of the Spring. 

Last child of the old year, first of the new— 
Ghost of the past, soul of the future rose— 

It links the seasons with its silver clasp, 

And blends our memories and hopes in one. 

In this pale herald of the flowery year, 

Are sketched the types of lily and of rose, 
Which afterwards, from its fair side in death, 
Are separated to make the seasons gay. 

From roots of ebon darkness, through the mould, 
Spring up the pure white blossoms, one by one; 
Like human heart, whose roots are dark with woe, 
And yet produce the brightest flowers of heaven. 
Its seeming petals—green leaves glorified— 

Are moonlike made, through the December gloom, 
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To light dim insects to their honeyed task, 

And so fulfil the higher ends of life. 

At first, they come up pale and blanched with cold, 
But as the days grow long, a warmer hue, 

Like that which deepens in the summer rose, 

Or tips the daisy’s frill, creeps over them ; 

As if they blushed, in a white flowerless world, 
To find themselves the only blooming things. 
Uncharged they last until the seed is ripe, 

In which the single life dies for the race. 

And then, their purpose served, they darken down 
Into the dusky green of common leaves. 


Transfiguration strange! A lowly sign 


Of Him, whose robe and face shone whiter far 

Than Hermon’s crest, while of His death He talked! 
That which exalts the flower above its wont, 
Ennobles everything. The priestly dress 

Of beauty and of glory clothes each life, 

That yields itself a sacrifice to love. 


Hvuen Macminuan. 
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Tue last year has been a season of 
trial and heart-searching for the ad- 
mirers of Carlyle. Two books have 
appeared which have given a severe 
shock to the feelings of many amongst 
us. The Reminiscences published last 
year, and the Life and Letters published 
this year, have caused something like a 
domestic sorrow in the hearts of many 
persons who cannot readily be com- 
forted. For some twenty years before 
his death Carlyle had risen into a posi- 
tion which would not easily find a 
parallel in our own or in any country. 
It was felt that he stood in a class by 
himself, that he was an author of a 
wholly different breed from the com- 
mon run even of great authors. Nearly 
all men mentioned his name in a tone 
of respect; many went further, and 
spoke of him with reverence as for a 
teacher to whom they owed a deep debt 
of gratitude. His original and power- 
ful genius was on all hands acknow- 
ledged. But it was not for his genius 
that he was most revered and loved. 
It was because men were convinced 
that they had in him an authentic hero, 
such as he had praised, and celebrated, 
and recommended them to worship ; 
and many did authentically worship 
him. To the little house in a bye-lane 
at Chelsea numberless hearts turned, 
as to a sacred spot where their sage 
and prophet still dwelt among them in 
the flesh. Those who were privileged 
to enter the temple—and access was 
not difficult to such as approached 
in a becoming attitude—came away 
not disappointed of the high ideal 
they had formed. <A most digni- 
fied and courteous accost welcomed 
them to tea, and if they liked to 
tobacco; and then began that mar- 
vellous talk, the fire, pathos, and hu- 
mour of that incomparable eye, the 
piercing sadness of that careworn face 
—never to be forgotten if once seen. 
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In latter years illness and bereave- 
ment pressed upon the venerated sage 
with a heavy hand, It was painful, 
perhaps, rather than edifying to see 
him ; but to the end he was followed 
by the love and gratitude of thousands. 
And when he died it was felt that a 
great one had fallen in Israel. 

These comforting and pious thoughts 
have been rudely disturbed. Docu- 
ments, letters, journals, reminiscences 
written by his own hand have ap- 
peared, which make it difficult to main- 
tain the old attitude of reverence un- 
impaired. A considerable deduction, 
we find, must be made from the heroic 
estimate we had formed of him; 
serious discrepancies between his 
practice and his teaching, faults of 
temper and even of character of an un- 
expected and unwelcome kind, have 
been brought tolight. The repugnant 
task of diminuting our hero has been 
forced upon us. Still, after all de- 
ductions, much, very much, remains, 
worthy of the highest honour, rever- 
ence, and regard. My object must be 
to make one of those rough pre- 
liminary estimates of Carlyle which 
cannot be dispensed with in reference 
to great authors who have recently 
disappeared. The only value of such 
estimates is to break the ground, and 
perhaps lead up to weightier and 
more accurate judgments at a later 
date, preparatory to the ultimate judg- 
ment of posterity. : 

I purpose to consider Carlyle unde 
three heads :— 

(1.) As a man—in which we shall 
review the chief traits of his character. 

(2.) As a prophet or preacher of 
valuable truth. 

(3.) As a writer. 

Carlyle belongs to that small and 
select class of minds who awaken in us 
a psychological interest which out- 
weighs every other, and by psychologi- 
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cal interest I mean that the mere 
passions and emotions of such minds 
excite an attention and curiosity by 
themselves, irrespective of outward 
actions to which they may lead. Pascal, 
Rousseau, Johnson, Byron are similar 
types, and the list could easily be en- 
larged. We study such men as strange 
large specimens of human nature. 
There was so much always going on 
inside their minds, that what they did 
is less interesting—at least to persons 
with a turn for analysis—than what 
they felt and thought. Pascal lived 
no outward life, so to speak, in his 
later years especially ; and that is just 
the period in which ou psychological 
interest in him reaches its height. 
Rousseau and Byron had abundant 
adventures, not by any means always 
of an edifying character; but the 
centre of attraction will always be the 
dark, mysterious tragedy which was 
being enacted in the recesses of their 
spirit. Johnson survives in our hearts 
far more than in literature. The 
books he wrote are rather a hindrance 
than a help to his fame. But it will 
be long before the world gets tired of 
musing over the self-tormenting, rough, 
benevolent old Samuel. On the other 
hand, there are men who seem to have 
nothing inward and subjective in them 
at all. Their lives are passed in ac- 
tivity and bustle; we read of their 
res geste nearly as we should of acam- 
paign. Their biography is often very 
voluminous, but radically wanting in 
interest ; it cannot stir our sympathies, 
and at best is little more than amus- 
ing. Most of the famous Edinburgh 
reviewers, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Brougham, headed by the greatest, 
Macaulay, were of this type. They 
did remarkable things, they wrote 
books of great power and value; but 
it is not easy to take a very vivid in- 
terest in them as men. 

Carlyle, as we said, belongs to the 
other category. Though his books 
are among the most remarkable which 
the nineteenth century has seen, 
though his influence on his age was 
at once wide and profound, it is al- 
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ready becoming evident that not so 
much the works as the man will 
chiefly interest the world. The not 
inconsiderable excitement produced by 
these Reminiscences and Letters be- 
token as much. Till they appeared 
Carlyle, except to such as knew him 
personally, was only a voice—a writer 
of singular power, with regard to 
whom it was impossible, or nearly so, 
to maintain a neutral attitude. Either 
enthusiasm or repugnance was the al- 
ternative, and many who began with 
aversion ended with reverence. In 
those years Carlyle’s writings, his 
views, dogmas, and opinions, were 
seriously discussed, attacked, and de- 
fended ; and in later times the defence 
clearly had the better of the attack. 
Now we find that the interest has 
been transferred from the writings to 
the man, and in him it will chiefly re- 
main. His teaching may have as 
much or as little value as any one 
pleases, but every one must admit that 
it was a resultant of his complex and 
original mind and character. Secure 
and permanent as the fame of his 
books may be, he will always probably 
keep a position independent of and 
above his books in the memories of 
men. 

Carlyle, like Johnson and Swift, had 
a powerful but disordered body, which 
from youth to old age never seems to 
have given him a day of serene joyous 
health. Dyspepsia, his malady was 
called, but it must have been of a 
peculiar kind involving the whole ner- 
vous system. The slightest noise hin- 
dered him from sleep, which he some- 
times could not obtain for three weeks 
together. He describes his sufferings, 
as might be expected, with graphic 
force —a sensation as if a “rat 
gnawing at the pit of his stomach ;” 
his nerves all inflamed and torn up ; 
body and mind in most hag-ridden 
condition. After a journey he says 
he felt like a “mass of dust and in- 
flammatory ruin.”” He speaks of six 
weary months of which he can re- 
member nothing but agonised nights 
and days—of having suffered the 
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pangs of Tophet almost daily; that 
his torments were greater than he 
was able to bear. Neither carefulness 
as regards diet nor constant exercise 
seems to have done much more than 
mitigate his sufferings. Yet he was 
powerfully built and really very 
strong, capable of enduring much 
bodily fatigue and such protracted 
mental labour as few could surpass. 
He never seems to have been acutely 
and dangerously ill, but was always 
ailing and suffering, a condition for 
which people with stout and rather 
blunt nervous organisations have 
often imperfect sympathy and com- 
prehension. It is by no means the 
most dangerous illnesses which are 
always the most painful. Carlyle’s 
maladies, no doubt, seriously affected 
his temper, which may well have been 
somewhat tart and hasty to begin 
with, and his irritability has become 
proverbial, a serious defect which with 
one or two others we shall have to 
consider presently. But a still worse 
result of his ill-health was the settled 


gloom and despondency in which he 
habitually lived—another well-known 


effect of gastric disturbance. Pro- 
bably with radiant health he would 
have been a melancholy man; his 
mind was naturally sombre and dis- 
posed to seek the darker side of 
things. Even before dyspepsia ap- 
peared, when he was a lad not nine- 
teen, in the first letter of his which 
has been preserved, we find him speak- 
ing of this “dirty planet” in a style 
worthy of his atrabilious moods of 
later years. If this was his senti- 
ment when in health, what could be 
expected when he fell into chronic 
disease? That which really happened. 
The most profoundly wretched and 
cheerless spirit to be found in history 
or literature. Carlyle lived in a 
cavern of black thoughts only lit up 
by occasional gleams of fantastic 
humour, which served but to show 
the vastness of the pit in which he 
dwelt. Never does he seem to have 
been visited by a ray of warm genial 
sunlight. A letter or a page sup- 
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posed to be of Carlyle’s writing which 
betokened quiet heart’s-ease and cheer- 
fulness would awaken suspicions of its 
genuineness. This again was a serious 
defect. If his irritability made him 
socially derogate from the minor 
morals of sweetness, gentleness, and 
forbearance, his incessant gloom of 
mind made him an ill observer and 
reasoner on life, its duties and proper 
tendencies. If it is good and whole- 
some for us to be sad at times, it is 
also good to rejoice, to give thanks, to 
feel inward peace and _ happiness. 
Carlyle never gives thanks, never 
feels that solemn joy which has often 
lit up the dungeons of saints and 
martyrs. Those perhaps are hardly 
less wrong who represent life as a 
dreary purgatory of pain and sorrow 
than those who would paint it as a 
scene of revelry and _ thoughtless 
mirth. One view indeed tends to call 
forth the other as a protest against 
the one-sidedness of its opposite. 

Bat we have not yet come to the 
end of Carlyle’s afilictions. To disease 
of body and melancholy of mind was 
added religious doubt, or rather dis- 
belief in its severest form. It was 
not merely religious difficulties of a 
superficial sort, which a study of But- 
ler or Paley is able to remove, but 
that prefound unbelief which reaches 
down to the centre of things and 
makes a man feel that he is an out- 
cast in the universe. His state of 
mind is written out at length in the 
Sartor, which, if not literally true, is 
profoundly true symbolically. “To 
me,” he says, “ the universe was void 
of life, of purpose, of volition, even 
of hostility; it was one huge dead 
immeasurable steam-engine rolling on 
in dead indifference to grind me limb 
from limb. Oh, the vast, gloomy, 
solitary Golgotha and mill of death! 
Why was the living banished thither 
companionless conscious? Why, if 
there is no devil, nay, unless the 
devil is your God?” You will easily 
recall many more passages of a similar 
character. Some minds are able to 
pass into this vein of thought with- 
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out pain. Not so Carlyle. He was 
born with the most passionately re- 
ligious instincts, which had been duly 
fostered in his Calvinistic home. It 
is likely enough that his mind “ threw 
back” and reproduced the moral 
features of some old Covenanter an- 
cestor who had fought and suffered 
for the faith. Calvinism was not so 
much a doctrine in his head as a 
principle in his blood, an organic in- 
heritance from long previous genera- 
tions. Now Calvinism when taken in 
its undiluted form is, we know, :“‘a 
doctrine full of sweet, pleasant, and 
unspeakable comfort to godly persons.”’ 
But it behoves such persons, if they 
would retain their comfort, not to 
meddle with European literature, and, 
above all things, German philosophy. 
Unfortunately for Carlyle such pru- 
dence was impossible. He went to 
school and to the university, and he 
was a great reader. He read and 
digested Hume, Diderot, Voltaire, 
Kant, and Goethe, from whom he 
imbibed solvents capable of melting 
in an ordinary case the hardest rocks 
of faith, and his faith in a literal 
sense was melted. But although it 
was destroyed in his intellect, it sur- 
vived in his heart. 
This was the most peculiar and 
original side of Carlyle’s genius. In 
a general way a religious crisis such 
as he early got involved in has be- 
fallen most thoughtful minds in a 
milder or severer form for the last 
century or so. But the crisis has ter- 
minated one way or the other in the 
course of time; the conflict between 
reason and faith has ended by either 
one :becoming the Aaron’s rod which 
swallowed up the other. In Carlyle 
the strife never ceased. In spite of 
the nameless woe, to use his own 
words, which inquiry and the love of 
truth had brought him, he neverthe- 
less never abated one jot of his 
allegiance to her. “Truth! I cried, 
though the heavens crush me for 
following her ; no falsehood, though a 
celestial lubberland were the price of 
apostasy.” On the other hand, that 
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science which he thinks is going to 
reduce the universe to a piece of 
mechanism, and extirpate wonder and 
reverence and mystery, is even more 
odious to him than the superstition 
and fanaticism of the old times; he 
would rather believe in Mohamedanism 
and witchcraft or the old mythology, 
than believe in that. Thought with- 
out reverence, he declares, is barren, 
perhaps poisonous, and only a pair of 
spectacles, behind ‘which there is no 
eye. Here was a source of Carlyle’s 
unrest, the bitterness of which was 
never assuaged, though he tried to 
persuade himself to the contrary. 
The promptings of his heart made 
him an optimist, and declare that 
“the universe is not dead and demo- 
niacal, a charnel-house with spectres, 
but Godlike and my Father’s. But 
his intellect never accepted the pious 
doctrine of his heart. His pessimism 
grew with every year of his life, and 
his vehement denial of it grew with 
equal ratio. 

With such a body and such a mind, 
and such a conflagration of burning 
thoughts raging within him, Carlyle, 
in early manhood, had to prepare him- 
self to face the problem of life, and in 
a very noteworthy way he did it. 
Outwardly his circumstances were not 
worse than those of thousands of 
Scottish youths who have had their 
way to make in the world. But in- 
wardly the difference was great. To 
getting on in the ordinary sense of the 
words he is not only indifferent, but 
sharply hostile. From the first his 
object is not to get on, but to do 
honest, truthful work—the very best 
he is able to do; “it were better to 
perish than do dishonest work.” He 
cordially adopted d’Alembert’s motto 
—* Liberty, Truth, Poverty ”—on the 
ground that he who fears poverty will 
never have liberty. As for fame, he 
already sees it to be a will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading into quagmires and pitfalls. 
In short, he who one day was destined 
to preach nobleness of living, was 
qualifying for the office by a noble life 
of his own. Nothing can be more 
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singularand admirable than his letters 
all through this early period to his 
father and brother. The main 
theme of them is never his worldly 
prospects, such as well might have 
engaged his thoughts, considering his 
circumstances, but always his spiritual 
prospects, and those of his correspond- 
ents. At the same time he is never 
in distress, in want of pecuniary help 
from others. Quite the other way. 
By the little he can earn by teaching 
or writing he has always money enough, 
not only for himself, but for others, 
frequently gives presents to his father 
and mother, though they beg him not, 
and pays for his brother’s education as 
a doctor. Among his many impedi- 
ments one was spared him. He had 
no expensive tastes; he could live on 
the minimum which would keep body 
and soul together. He was not so 
much indifferent as dead to the grosser 
appetites of the flesh. A natural stoic 
has many advantages in the battle of 
life, not only over the free liver— 
which is a matter of course—but over 
the manufactured stoic, who is apt at 
times to forget himself, and reward 
self-denial by undue indulgence. 

The natural course of a Scotch youth 
placed as he was would be to enter 
the ministry. That was the heartfelt 
wish of his parents. But Carlyle 
soon felt that the door was shut 
against him. No falsehood for him, 
no pretending to believe what he did 
not believe, no sophistry and self- 
delusion to persuade himself that he 
believed that he believed, though food 
and lodging and raiment depended on 
his decision and affection, united with 
interest, urged him on. Carlyle had 
some right to speak, as he often did, 
about the veracities, considering the 
sacrifices he made to them. School- 
mastering offered a temporary refuge ; 
but it was a poor career even at the 
best in Scotland, and he had, like 
many, an irrepressible aversion to it. 
The law might have been chosen, 
though it could hardly, one thinks, 
have been persevered in by a Carlyle ; 
bnt money was needed to prosecute 
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law studies, and of money he had 
little. Tutorising in a rich family 
seemed to prosper for a season, as 
Apollo keeping the flocks of Admetus ; 
but no one can wonder that it did not 
last. Carlyle, as his mother said, was 
“ gey ill to live with,” and had a full 
share of that self-will of genius which 
is the most unlike thing in the world 
to the self-will of dunces. The reso- 
lution which promptly terminates a 
false and untenable situation is a very 
high and rare quality, all praises of 
patience notwithstanding. At last the 
only port for which he could steer 
hove in sight—literature. The en- 
trance seemed so narrow, the lights 
and buoys indicating the channel so 
uncertain and scanty, that it is not 
strange that he passed it and repassed 
it more than once, doubtful whether 
the helm should be set in that direc- 
tion and if he would not founder at 
the bar. He made up his mind at 
last to enter, and steered boldly in 
with the Life of Schiller for a freight. 

Authorship 1s a tempting career for 
those who are conscious of lively parts 
and have nothing better to do. When 
the only object is to please the read- 
ing public, to vary skilfully well-known 
popular themes, it must go hard for a 
clever man not to succeed. But the 
old difficulty presented itself anew. 
Literature may easily be the most dis- 
honest of trades if a writer be not on 
his guard. Carlyle could not go into 
the literary market and ascertain what 
was the article most in demand, and 
forthwith produce it without scruple 
to the best of his ability. He simply 
could not; it was not only he would 
not. He had a most refractory and 
imperious genius which would go only 
one way. He had no fluency, but 
wrote with tremendous difficulty, as 
he said; none of the glib superficial 
facility so remarkable very often in 
those who have least to say. He had 
so much to say that he found it, in the 
first instance at least, difficult to say 
anything. But really he had not 
much talent, and no cleverness, only 
genius, and that of a very unmarket- 
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able kind. Carlyle’s early writings 
excited some astonishment and admi- 
ration, but much more repugnance and 
disgust. Jeffrey did not exaggerate 
when he said that they were intoler- 
able to many and ridiculous to net a 
few, and he added that he was _ per- 
suaded that it all arose from a delu- 
sive hope on Carlyle’s part of being 
the apostle of a new reformation. And 
this was indeed the fact. Carlyle was 
gradually finding his way to his life’s 
work, that of a preacher of righteous- 
ness from a non-theological platform ; 
or rather, his intense religious genius 
had led him to invent a theology of his 
own. If he did not fall into his friend 
Irving’s aberrations, he was quite as 
convinced that he was charged with a 
mission or revelation which he was 
bound to preach in season and out of 
season. He writes to his mother, 
“Truly thankful ought I to be that 
the Giver of all good has imparted to 
me the highest of all blessings: Light 
to discern His hand in the confused 
workings of this evil world, and to 
follow fearlessly whithersoever He 
beckons. Ever be praised God for it.” 
He finds “‘ that men on all sides of him 
are ignorant of what it most concerns 
them to know ; neither will I turn me 
from the task of teaching them as it 
is given me.” Abstracting the peculiar 
phraseology, which was perhaps as- 
sumed with a special regard to the 
feelings of his correspondent, we can- 
not doubt that this is a solemn 
intimation of his own view of his 
duty. 

At last Carlyle obtained recogni- 
tion, on his own terms, as a duly- 
qualified lay preacher of righteousness. 
After the publication of the French 
Revolution, even Jefirey gave in, and 
admitted that he had misjudged and 
underestimated his friend. What we 
have to notice is the pulpit from which 
he preached, and the Scriptures, to use 
his own figurative language, to which 
he appealed. In plain words, it was 
history and biography didactically ex- 
pounded. It was no happy thought or 
lucky accident which led Carlyle to 
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history. All his interests centred 
round human nature; all his gifts 
and talents fitted him in a supreme 
degree for the study and portraiture of 
character. For speculation proper he 
had no calling; he cannot support 
himself aloft in the rare ether of ab- 
stract thought. He must settle like a 
bee on a particular flower, and no bee 
ever gathered more honey from his 
rovings than he. His insight into 
character is almost preternatural ; he 
seems to see through and through a 
man’s heart, mind, and moral being; 
and he makes you see it. His notion 
of history in the wider sense is most 
rudimentary and limited. He never 
realises society as an organic whole 
evolving itself according to special 
laws; he only sees individuals, but 
he sees them in a blaze of electric 
light. And so he was led to paint 
that astonishing series of portraits in 
the Miscellanies, the French Revolution, 
the Cromwell, the Frederic, every cha- 
racter serving him as a text to preach 
his peculiar message. Quack or scoun- 
drel, saint or hero, equally serves his 
turn to proclaim truth, valour, noble- 
ness of mind, unshrinking performance 
of duty, devotion to lofty, unselfish 
causes. If he had only aimed at edifi- 
cation, even his genius could hardly 
have saved such a process from ephe- 
meral superficiality. But he was the 
most laborious of inquirers, unwearied 
in research after actual fact, gifted 
with extravrdinary accuracy of mind, 
and the most transcendent faculty of 
taking pains. If Carlyle makes a 
statement with regard to an historical 
event, you may be as good as certain 
that it isas he says. The validity of his 
inferences is another matter. But the 
result is that he can be trusted, as few 
historians can, for material accuracy. 
This was a sacred principle with him ; 
to give to the world unverified or in- 
correct statements he regarded as 
something not far from criminal, a 
form of telling lies. The labour that 
went to the composition of his books 
was untold. He had no facile pen, as 
I said, composed with great difficulty 
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and slowness, wrote and re-wrote, I 
have been told, six times over the 
same chapter or passage, till he had 
got it right, true, wholly credible, as 
he would say. Consequently a life 
more sternly devoted to work will 
hardly be found in the history of 
literature. He passed just forty years 
in incessant toil, uncheered by one 
warm day of spring-time in his heart, 
in constant pain, in abiding gloom, 
without hope, with only desperate 
courage for his companion, till the 
end came, and the right hand which 
had written so much and so faithfully 
fell numb with palsy, and he wrote no 
more. 

« I said courage was his only com- 
panion, and to be sure you have already 
noted that as a mistake, and thought 
of another companion of whom these 
recent biographies speak much—his 
wife. The subject of his married life 


must be referred to, though it is not a 
very welcome one to a lover of Carlyle, 
and it also easily connects itself with 
another subject, and may conveniently 


be treated along with it—his general 
behaviour to others. Was he after 
all a poor selfish inmate and domestic 
tyrant regardless of the feelings of 
others, a preacher of virtues which 
he did not practise, in short, a false 
and insincere man? These things are 
being said. We cannot evade the con- 
sideration whether there is much or 
any truth in them. But I must make 
parenthetically one or two remarks. 
It is obvious that Carlyle’s ideal of 
life and conduct was based on the 
heroic character much more than on 
the saintly. He recommended and 
practised the worship of heroes, not 
the invocation or veneration of saints. 
His piety is of the militant order, not 
of the contemplative. All his praise 
nearly is for the strong man, who goes 
forth conquering in one form or another 
the enemies of truth and righteous- 
ness. The humble and meek spirit 
which aims chiefly at the conquest of 
self in every direction, at subduing not 
only the grosser appetites, but the 
spiritual sins. he comparatively over- 
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looked and probably undervalued. His 
religious sentiment has more affinity 
with the spirit of the Old Testament 
than with that of the New; more in 
common with David and Joshua than 
with St. Paul or the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. When he wishes to give 
the highest praise to Luther, he likens 
him to an old Hebrew prophet. This 
was a well-known trait of the Puritans, 
and he was a Puritan by nature as 
well as education. He delights in 
thoughts of battle with God’s enemies, 
of smiting the Philistines hip and thigh 
with the edge of the sword; and it 
must be added he had nearly as much 
pleasure in cursing God’s enemies as 
in fighting them. To roll out grand 
and sombre denunciations against the 
ungodly was an occupation of which he 
became inordinately fond. A danger- 
ous intoxication is apt to overtake a 
man who believes too hotly in his own 
prophetical office. Carlyle’s faith in 
his God-given mandate to rebuke his 
generation was certainly excessive. 
Added to this he was irritable to the 
point of disease. Im these facts we 
have more than a sufficient explana- 
tion of his unbounded license and ve- 
hemence of speech. The contrast be- 
tween his theory and his practice in 
this respect is glaring. As his friend, 
John Sterling, used to say to him, 
“Silence ; yes, if they will allow you 
to proclaim it with cannon salvoes.” 
He never with the Psalmist took heed 
unto his words, to offend not with his 
tongue, which in his case was in sad 
truth the unruly member which he 
never strove to curb. It is a very 
serious blot, which has not only dam- 
aged him in the esteem of sober men, 
but has injured the weight and value 
of nearly all his utterances. His tone 
of exaggeration is much to be regretted, 
giving occasion, as it constantly does, 
for the enemy to blaspheme. Vera- 
cious as he was in one sense, he over- 
looked the unveracity which might lie 
in excessive statement, in hyperbolical 
and unguarded language. That is one 
remark. 

The other is that Carlyle’s absorp- 
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tion in his work from the time he got 
fairly into harness was excessive and 
unwholesome. He practised only the 
half of Goethe’s maxim, “Ohne Rast, 
ohne Hast,” though he was so fond of 
repeating the whole. His impatience 
to be always up and doing at highest 
pressure, to produce were it but the 
pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a 
product, was morbidly intense, and the 
worst of it was that production cost 
him untold labour, was a real misery 
and travail of soul—invitissima Mi- 
nerva, as he said. Nothing could be 
more trying even to a man of sweet 
temper. Even happy and spontaneous 
geniuses are best let alone during the 
labour pains of creative thought. 
These, well over, a serene period 
generally follows of copious and facile 
execution in which the original inspi- 
ration is realised with somewhat of a 
triumphant contentedness. Such pe- 
riods Carlyle seems not to have known, 
or only very sparingly. He was always 
tugging and wriggling, as he expressed 
it, through inextricable labyrinth and 
sloughs of despond, left solitary with 
nightmares, hugging unclean creatures 
to his bosom, trying to caress and 
flatter their secret out of them—a 
truly frightful condition, and fit to 
melt any heart capable of pity. The 
wonder is not that Carlyle was often 
fractious and irritable, but that he 
kept his senses. 

I am not disposed to make light of 
his bitter self-accusations of neglect 
and want of consideration towards his 
wife. I cannot set it all down to the 
exaggerated self-reproach of a_be- 
reaved mourner over a recent loss. 
He was engrossed in most arduous 
study, he was wrestling with the diffi- 
culty of expressing his thoughts, two 
occupations most isolating and chilling 
to the affections, and with his natural 
tendency to overlook present good in 
whatever form it might befall him, 
nothing is more probable than that he 
overlooked in a measure his wife and 
her sufferings. After all, what did 
he do even according to his own vehe- 
ment self-indictment? He talked to 
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Mrs. Carlyle about the battle of Moll- 
witz when she was tired; he did not 
take a cab on a rainy night when they 
were going to a party ; he did not keep 
a carriage for her quite as soon as he 
might have done, and as his means 
then allowed. They must be prepared 
to show that they have carried out 
counsels of perfection very completely 
who have nothing worse to reproach 
themselves with than such lapses as 
these. 

Mr. Froude says that Carlyle was 
extremely selfish, and no one ever knew 
him better than Mr. Froude. Still the 
evidenceadduced hardly seems adequate 
to support so grave a charge. Carlyle’s 
refusal to admit his‘mother-in law, Mrs. 
Welch, as mistress in his own house 
many would think a purely wiseand pru- 
dent resolution. I forbear to dwell on 
the question whether Mrs. Carlyle her- 
self:was the best of all possible wives for 
such aman. We have his enthusiastic 
praises of her and his own self-depre- 
ciation. She, on the other hand, could 
very tartly advise—and not once but 
habitually — young women whatever 
they did not to marry men of genius. 
The application was obvious, and does 
not raise our opinion of her magna- 
nimity. As regards the common out- 
side world, Carlyle’s conduct seems to 
have been faultless except in one par- 
ticular. In private letters and journals 
he indulged in a sarcastic vein of re- 
flection not only on strangers and 
acquaintances, but on friends who had 
shown him real kindness. The fact 
must be admitted and heartily de- 
plored. It detracts painfully and 
immensely from the loftiness of his 
character. It is a cruel trial to his 
friends, countrymen, and lovers. How 
far he was from the saint which in 
our youth some of us thought him to 
be, how far from that charity which 
suffereth much and thinketh no evil! 
He is excluded from that beatitude 
pronounced on the meek who shall 
inherit the earth. Alas, yes! and oh, 
for the pity of it! For one feels 
that with his pious and tender nature 
a different result would have come of 
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better training. But let us not weakly 
yield to a comfortable censoriousness. 
What man or woman ever had a valid 
complaint to make against the conduct 
of Carlyle? Whom did he ever wrong 
in the slightest particular? Whom 
did he ever fail to help not only with 
money but with his time and counsel 
when it was in his power? “In the 
long years that I was intimate with 
him I never heard him tell a malicious 
story or say a malicious word of any 
human being.” These are Mr. Froude’s 
words, who has earned a right to be 
implicitly believed on this point. Let 
us add the further testimony of another 
friend who knew him nearly as well as 
his living biographer. I mean John 
Sterling. On his death-bed the latter 
wrote: “Towards me it is still more 
true than towards England that no 
man has been and done like you. 
Heaven bless you.” With these com- 
forting words I leave this part of my 
my subject. 

Carlyle as a Teacher.—I shall be 
much more brief on this second head 
than I have been able to be on the 
previous one. 

Carlyle’s peculiarity as a teacher, 
as it has been already hinted, consisted 
in the union of an apostolic fervour 
for the moral law with a set of intel- 
lectual conclusions most frequently 
associated with a very different tem- 
per. For, as regards religious belief 
in the ordinary sense, he was a com- 
plete agnostic. ‘‘ What are antiquated 
Mythuses to me?” he asks ; and in one 
place he likens the Hebrew Scriptures 
to Chinese lanterns, once taken for 
stars. And yet, though he did not 
believe in Revelation, not David nor 
St. Paul, nor St. Francis nor Luther, 
had a more fiery faith in the Unseen 
and in the paramount importance of 
spiritual life and devoutness of heart. 
I venture to define Carlyle as the 
prophet of the nobler passions of man 
—reverence, fortitude, self-sacrifice, 
duty. And he preaches them in 
prophet-wise, basing himself neither 
on reason nor authority, trusting only 
to the fervid sincerity of his own con- 
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viction to kindle the like in others. 
It is this inward fire which has melted 
hostility to Carlyle, and has made 
good men of nearly all parties feel 
that his ends were noble and sublime. 
He saw, indeed, the great modern 
problem still awaiting solution—the 
reconciliation, namely, of the intellect 
with the’ heart. He saw that men 
cannot permanently live by the head 
alone or by the heart alone, but only 
by the harmonious working and co- 
operation of the two. He saw on the 
one hand that it is no use to throw 
dust into our own eyes, that once for 
all the incredible is not to be believed. 
No falsehood, though heaven were the 
recompense for accepting it. In this 
he is at one with science and the 
modern spirit. On the other hand, 
the modern spirit is odious to him 
beyond words, inasmuch as it seems 
to threaten the utter extirpation of 
all wonder, reverence, and piety of 
mind. And rather than give up them 
he would be a Pagan suckled in a 
creed outworn. Hence that antagon- 
ism with his age which led him at 
last into that dithyrambic style of 
invective which is the only thing 
which some persons associate with 
the name of Carlyle. 

Thus his teaching, taken in its 
entirety, falls into two parts, or has 
two very opposite sides, a positive and 
a negative ; the one in which he holds 
up his ideal and exhorts all men to 
strive after it, and the other in which, 
after the fashion of a Hebrew pro- 
phet, he denounces and almost curses 
his age. Nothing can be more un- 
equal than the respective value of 
these two sides of Carlyle’s teaching. 
I should not be dealing honestly with 
you if I were not to say that the one, 
to my thinking, is as bad as the other 
is good. His anathemas against the 
“ swindler century,” and the twenty- 
seven millions mostly fools, against 
our quackeries and hypocrisies, anarch- 
ies, and scoundrel protection societies, 
negro fanaticisms, and what not, are 
a heavy deduction from the positive 
side of the account, from the imposing 
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fervour with which he announces the 
moral law. It is not exhilarating, 
but depressing, to be always told that 
one is sunk in torpid unveracity, in 
sins of a fatal, slow, poisonous nature, 
in insincerity, unfaithfulness, impiety, 
and the like. The sense of justice is 
revolted by such ill-usage. We answer 
at first somewhat indignantly, and 
then with a calmness which implies 
more serious alienation: “This is 
simply not true. And it behoves you, 
O preacher, to look to your own heart, 
when you can call your brother, Thou 
fool, with such readiness and levity.” 
Carlyle’s zeal, it must be owned, was 
too often not according to knowledge ; 
it burns him up, and makes him com- 
mit barbarities and cruelties. He is, 
metaphorically speaking, always hew- 
ing Agag in pieces before the Lord. 
And in his haste he commits blunders 
which, according to the cynical maxim, 
are sometimes worse than crimes. I 
will mention two. In the fifth lecture 
on hero worship, engaged, as usual, in 
denouncing the mechanical philosophy 
of the age—and by mechanical philo- 
sophy he only means the application 
of scientific methods to morals and 
politics—be says— 

‘* Lower than this, man will not get. We 
call those ages in which he gets so low the 
mournfullest, sickest, and meanest of all 
ages. The world’s heart is palsied, sick ; how 
can any limb of it be whole? Genuine acting 
ceases in all departments of the world’s work ; 
dexterous similitude of acting begins. The 
world’s wages are pocketed ; the world’s work 
is not done.” 

Just consider such an assertion—“ the 
world’s work is not done?” ‘To bring 
such a charge, of all ages, against the 
present age, of which the cardinal and 
crying fault is that its work is exces- 
sive, unwholesome to mind and body, 
that leisure is a thing of the past to 
which we look back with longing re- 
gret. What impressions must such a 
statement make on a_ hard-working 
man who stumbles upon it when he 
first opens a work of Carlyle? Is he 
not likely to close the book, and, with 
a justifiably easy conscience, refuse to 
read any further? The other instance 
No. 279.—voL. XLVII. 
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is this. He is speaking of shirt- 
making in the first of the “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,” and says that this 
is the saddest thing he knows about 
it :— 

‘* Shirts, by the 30,000, are made at 24d. 
each : and in the meanwhile no needlewoman, 
distressed or other, can be procured in London 
by any housewife, to give for fair wages fair 
help in sowing. Ask any thrifty house-mother, 
high or low, and she will answer :—Imaginary 
needlewomen, who demand considerable wages 
and have a deepish — for beer and 
viands, I hear of eve ere ; but their sewing 
ees too often a distracted ane and 

tching ; not sewing, only the fallacious hope 
of it; a fond imagination of the mind.” 


I may be wrong, but I fancy I detect 
Mrs. Carlyle’s voice, to which we know 
he listened far too partially in this 
weighty opinion. I am not myself 
competent to discuss it; but I am 
assured on good authority that it is, 
and has been, in living memory en- 
tirely erroneous. We must take heart, 
and not allow these things to offend 
us in our over-zealous prophet. 

For alongside of them, nay, in a 
sort of chemical combination united 
with them, are golden grains of the 
most precious truth, which are worth 
extracting and hoarding at any cost 
of time and labour. Under all the 
perverse exaggerative outcries to 
which a moment ago I took exception, 
what profound wisdom, truth, and 
justice lie hidden? Even in the world 
of politics, from which Carlyle seems 
to the vulgar eye excluded as much as 
an inmate of Bedlam, how accurate 
and prophetic he has been. How 
largely the doctrine of laissez faire, 
against which he inveighed, has been 
discarded in legislation and public 
sentiment ; how vastly more conscious 
the world is that cash payment as the 
sole nexus between man and man is a 
system deserving no respect, and one 
which needs early supplanting by a 
better. Plugson of Undershot and his 
Grace of Castle Rackrent have, in 
different ways, been made to dismiss 
the Cash Gospel. The list would be 
long of the numerous instances in 
which Carlvle has anticipated the 
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future even in practical politics, as, 
for example, in his pamphlet on Parlia- 
ments ; and I refer to it because con- 
temporary events bring it home to us 
with exceptional vividness. 

‘* What is the good of men collecting with 
effort to debate on the benches of St. Stephen's 
now, when there is a Z'imes newspaper? Not 
the discussion of questions, only the ultimate 
voting of them (a very brief process I should 
think) requires to go on, or can veritably go 
on, in St. Stephen’s now. The honourable 
— is oftenest very wearisome in St. 

tephen’s now : his and his constituency Aye 
or No is all we want of the honourable gentle- 
man there ; all we are likely to get of him 
there ; could it be heard without admixtures. 
If your Lordship will reflect on it, you will 
find it an obsolete function, this debating one 
of his ; useless in these new times as a set of 
riding postboys along the line of the Great 
Western Railway. Loving my life and time, 
which is the staff of life, lread no Parliamen- 
tary debates, rarely any Parliamentary speech : 
but I am told that there is not once in the 
seven years the smallest gleam of new in- 
telligence, earthly or divine, thrown by an 
honourable gentleman on his legs in Parlia- 
ment. Honourable gentlemen have com- 
plained to myself that under the sky there 
was not such a bore. What is, or can be, the 
use of this, your Lordship?” 

It is not my place here to say any- 
thing about the Closure one way or 
the other. But all must admit that 
these are extraordinary words to have 
been written thirty-two years ago. 
They seem rather as if they were 
written this morning by some over- 
zealous partisan of the new rules of 
Procedure. 

This, however, and the like of this 
does not give Carlyle his exceptional 
position and rank as a lay teacher of 
righteousness. His qualification for 
that was in the righteousness of his 
own heart, and his power of imparting 
his own enthusiasm. I said he was 
the prophet of the nobler passions, and 
it is in his power of rousing those 
passions that his greatness consists. 
In his clearer moments, when he lays 
aside his wrath and addresses himself 
to his nobler work of edifying exhorta- 
tion, he commands a lofty soul-piercing 
language, which seems to extinguish 
all ignoble desires, and call forth 
their opposites by a sort of celestial 


affinity. Never did preacher so unite 
a gift of rebuke with the power of en- 
couragement ; to make us feel ashamed 
of ourselves, and yet resolve to do 
better; to feel how mean, cowardly, 
and infamous it were not to do better. 
He appeals to our courage, as, perhaps, 
no writer ever did before; makes us 
feel that to the really brave no serious 
evil can befall. Cowrage in well-doing 
—this may be called the kernel of 
his teaching. Labour without rest, 
with wages or without wages; but 
labour, and be assured it is the one 
thing which gives peace at the last. 
Listen only for a moment to his peal- 
ing organ tones— 

* All true work is sacred ; in all true work, 
even if but true hand-labour, there is some- 
thing of divineness. O brother, if this is not 
worship, then I say the more pity for worship, 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered un- 
der God’s sky. Who art thou who complainest 
of thy life of toil? Complain not. Look up, 
my wearied brother ; see thy fellow-workmen 
there in God’s eternity ; surviving there, they 
alone surviving ; sacred Band of the Immor- 
tals, celestial body-guard of the Empire of 
Mankind, Even in the weak human memory 
they survive as saints, as heroes, as gods ; they 
alone surviving : peopling a | alone the un- 
measured solitudes of time. ‘l'o thee Heaven, 
though severe, is not unkind; Heaven is 
kind ; as a noble mother; as that Spartan 
mother saying, when she gave her son his 
shield, ‘ With it, my son, or upon it.’ Thou, 
too, shalt return home in honour ; to thy far- 
distant home in honour ; doubt it not, if in 
the battle thou keep thy shield.” 


All who have read Carlyle with an 
open heart will know that this is but 
an average specimen of the searching 
pathos, the voixceleste, with which he can 
exhort men to well-doing, and we may 
be assured that that voice has reached 
the souls of many and will reach, and 
whenever it does, there is a temple 
raised to the memory of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Carlyle as a Man of Letters.—Car- 
lyle’s greatest distinction has yet to be 
referred to—his endowment, namely, as 
a writer. He was a good and in many 
ways a wise man; but his goodness 
was not without spots, and his wisdom 
was not always sufficient to save him 
from serious error. But his literary 
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faculty, if not perfect—very few are 
perfect—was extraordinary and mag- 
nificent in the extreme. His supreme 
gift is his penetrating imagination, of 
seeing as it were into the heart of 
things in a moment, and reproducing 
them in words which it is impossible 
to forget. A great deal of what he 
says of Dante in the “ Hero Worship” 
will apply with small abatement to 
himself :— 

“There is a brevity, an abrupt decision, in 
him. One smiting word; and then there is 
silence, nothing more said. It is strange with 
what a sharp decisive grace he snatches the 


true likeness of a matter; cuts into the 
matter as with a pen of fire.” 


A really discerning intellect, which 
sees the minutest differences and the 
minutest likenesses in objects; which 
does not take one thing for another, as 
those with inferior vision are so apt to 
do. Carlyle in his descriptions always 
impresses us with a sense of his own 
personal experience of what he is 
writing about—that he is not report- 
ing from hearsay or transcribing from 
books, but telling you what he saw 
and knows himself. In this respect he 
well deserves the epithet of poet, much 
more than many metrical and musical 
persons who can see little and cannot 
even hear much beyond the melody of 
their own tunes. And he sees so much 
and so well outside himself, because he 
has so much inside, because, by his own 
richness of thought and feeling, he 
comes ready prepared to observe, to 
note, to recognise things when they 
present themselves. We can only 
observe in proportion as we have 
already observed. The eye sees only 


‘what the eye brings means of seeing— 


a maxim he was never tired of quot- 
ing. And if this is true of the out- 
ward physical world, much more true 
is it of the inward spiritual world. 
How can we recognise, love, piety, 
courage, justice, self-sacrifice, if we 
have no experience of these virtues in 
our own bosom? Carlyle’s depth of 
insight into character was owing to 
the depth and capacity of his own 
nature. He had lived the lives of a 


dozen men before he put pen to paper, 
by reason of the passions with which 
he had become intimate in his own 
breast. In the next place, his hard 
peasant life, his education in the school 
of poverty, had made him acquainted 
with fact at first hand. He had not 
been shielded, like the unfortunate 
rich, from wholesome collision with 
realities. 


“ Love had he learned in huts where poor 
men lie, 
= teachers had been woods and 


ri 
The silence that is in the oy J ae 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 
**The rough scenes of Scottish life not seen 
by him in any Arcadian illusion, but in the 
rude contradiction, in the smoke and soil of a 
too harsh reality, are still lovely to him. 
Poverty is indeed his companion, but love 
also, and courage; the simple feelin the 
worth, the nobleness, that dwell under the 
straw roof, are dear and venerable to his 
heart ; and thus over the lowest provinces of 
man’s existence he pours the glory of his own 
soul, and they rise in shadow and sunshine, 
softened and brightened into a beauty which 
other eyes discern not in the highest.” 


I need not say whose words are 
those. They are his own when he is 
speaking of Burns. But surely he 
would have allowed us reverently to 
apply them to himself. Like Burns, 
he served his apprenticeship in the 
most instructive of all schools for 
bringing out character and native 
strength—not the best for bringing 
out calm philosophic breadth and well- 
balanced equipoise of mind, as we have 
already seen. 

The combined result of his natural 
endowment and his stimulating train- 
ing was to make him the most figura- 
tive and imaginative prose writer in 
our language. All nature seems under 
his sway for colours and image—seems 
to offer him, as it were, the right sug- 
gestive thing to express his thought. 
One consolation to be derived from 
these sad books printed since his death, 
is that they show that his vivid pic- 
torial style came of no crooning elabo- 
ration, was no manufactured fine 
writing painfully piled up. Whatever 
labour composition may have cost him, 
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it was not the purple and gold and 
rainbow hues which refused to come 
at his bidding. The Reminiscences 
are fuller of purple passages than any- 
thing he ever wrote, perhaps just 
because he wrote them so fast and 
never looked at them again; indeed, 
forgot their existence in one instance. 
In the Jrish Journey the descrip- 
tion of his sail round the Land’s End 
one stormy night is like a picture by 
Stanfield, and something more. You 
smell the salt brine of the ocean, hear 
the wind, and see “the evening light 
glare sad and wild upon the solitary 
sea,” and “the poor distant labouring 
ship with patched sails, which heaves 
in sight for a moment, and is borne 
into the grim evening, it on its way, 
we on ours.” I will only quote 


one passage more, as a good example 
of Carlyle’s power of giving a spiritual 
suggestiveness to material objects. He 
was going to his mother on her 
death-bed. 


Carlyle. 


“*She had expressed no desire to see me, 
but her love from my birth upwards, under all 
scenes and circumstances, I knew to be em- 

hatically a mother’s. I walked from the 
<irtlebridge station that dim winter morning ; 
my one thought, ‘Shall I see her yet alive ?’ 
She was still there ; weary, very weary, and 
waiting to be at rest. I think she only at 
times knew me. Ah, me! It was my 
mother, and not my mother. The last pale 
tim or sickle of the moon which had once been 
full, now sinking in the dark seas.” 


I say no more. The sorrowful heart 
of Thomas Carlyle is at rest for ever. 
Faithfully he did his life’s work amid 
difficulties and pain such as few of us 
are called upon to endure. If we are able 
through happier circumstances to see 
faults in his teaching and shadows in 
his life, let us show ourselves worthy 
of the privilege, and purify our own 
lives, if with only a breath of his 
immortal spirit. 


Jas. Cotter Morison. 
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THE DISASTROUS RESULTS OF SOBRIETY. 


Wuat can the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer have been dreaming about 
when he allowed the following sen- 
tence to be put into the mouth of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty in the speech 
with which Parliament was prorogued 
on December 2nd # 


“*The growth of the revenue is sensibly re- 
tarded by a cause which must in itself be con- 
templated with satisfaction; I refer to the 
diminution in the receipts of the Exchequer 
from the duties on intoxicating liquors.” 


This is truly a strange doctrine to 
be held by the great provider of “ ways 
and means.” That an amiable and cul- 
tured lady should contemplate the 
decrease in the receipts from duties on 
intoxicating liquors “with satisfac- 
tion” is what one might expect, but 
this has no business to be the feeling 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
traditions of his high office forbid it ; 
it is contrary to all the principles of 
its happy-go-lucky practices which 
have governed the fiscal policy of this 
country since the days of that king of 
merry memory, Charles the Second. 
In his day an excise upon intoxicating 
liquors first became a stay of the 
revenue. Upon that support, in a 
sense, was reared the whole modern 
system of taxation ; by its means the 
land was relieved of its burdens, and 
the landowner of his monetary and 
other duties to the state ; through its 
agency that noblest implement and 
efflorescence of king-craft, a standing 
army, was first fashioned, and from that 
distant day till now, the customs and 
excise duties on intoxicating liquors 
have been as never-failing mines of 
wealth, out of which the extravagances 
of kings, the wars of policy and con- 
quest, or those burdens of an army and 
navy always present with us, and, come 
peace or war, always growing, have 
been, in good part, sustained. And 


yet, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
dares to let the Queen express soft- 
hearted feelings over the spread of 
sobriety. Does he know his duty % 
Has it never occurred to him to con- 
sider the maligned and persecuted 
drunkard in his true light as a great 
patriot? It is the fashion of our 
police to “collar” such beings and 
straightway lock them up out of sight. 
The magistrate before whom they are 
brought puts on his gravest face, and, 
with his “ I-am-holier-than-thou” air, 
lectures the shivering wretches as to 
their crime ere he despatches them to 
the House of Correction. All this is 
black ingratitude. A better frame of 
mind would be never to see a reel- 
ing drunkard without thanking the 
excise laws for him. He labours for 
the good of his country more than any 
strictly sober man. How many pence 
on the income tax has he not saved 
us? What number of officers’ epaulets 
has that palsied hand not helped to 
fashion? How many of our noble 
defenders has he not decked out in 
royal bravery? The intimate con- 
nexion which subsists between the gin 
palace and the pomp and array of our 
military glory is a fact too much for- 
gotten by those who bear hardly upon 
the drunkard. To me he is as the 
greatest of patriots, the sublimated 
product of a system which has been 
for many generations the chief nour- 
ishing agency for our ever-glorious 
empire. Or he is as the food at the 
root of the tree of state, which draws 
the substance of its fairest blossoms 
and sweetest fruits out of his un- 
loveliness. 

Let us look at this matter in the 
light of sober prose. The great cen- 
tral fact is set forth in a parliamentary 
return obtained last session by Mr. 
John Slagg, M.P. for Manchester. 
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This shows that the total revenue of 
this country from drink taxes last finan- 
cial year amounted to 31,038,000/. 
For the same year the total income 
of all kinds from taxation alone 
amounted to 70,580,000/. The revenue 
from drink is therefore equivalent to 
almost 44 per cent of the entire in- 
come of the nation from taxes. So 
great is this revenue, that it is sufli- 
cient to pay for the entire ordinary 
charges of the army and navy, with a 
balance to the good of 4,668,000/. 
That balance is larger by nearly a 
million than the whole sum devoted 
to purposes of education by this great 
and enlightened country. To put it 
in another light, the entire income 
from duties on intoxicating liquors 
exceeded the total charge upon the 
public debt last year by 2,750,000/. 
No other great branch of public in- 
come approaches it in magnitude of 
results. The income tax, which pro- 
duced 10,000,000/. or so last year, is 
a pigmy beside it. The legacy and 
succession duties do not return 
one fourth the amount supplied by 
the drink duties; beside it, the 
land tax and house duties are hardly 
visible. 

Surely it is a grave and startling 
fact that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be disposed to look with equa- 
nimity upon the diminution of a great 
source of income such as this. If the 
nation is in truth becoming sober, the 
prospect opened up to that official 
seems to me the dreariest in the 
world. He has year by year to cope 
with an increasing expenditure. The 
army and navy cost together 5,000,000/. 
more now than they did five-and- 
twenty years ago, and the civil ser- 
vice charges laid upon the taxes are 
nearly 7,000,000/. in excess of what 
they were then. On the other 
hand, the policy of successive govern- 
ments has been to reduce the sources 
whence these ever-expanding wants 
are supplied. One after another the 
fetters have been knocked from our 
commerce until we have nothing worth 
mentioning left on the customs list 


except spirits, tea, tobacco, and wine. 
And the cry is still for further 
reductions. Not long ago it was 
forcibly pointed out by a firm of tea- 
brokers in the city, that the present 
duty of sixpence'a pound on tea was 
equivalent to a charge of nearly 150 
per cent upon the average price 
of common Congou in the London 
market. A burden of that weight will 
not be borne much longer with pa- 
tience, and the disorganised condition 
into which the tea trade is said to be 
falling will lend emphasis to the cry 
of importers for a reduction of the 
duty. Wine again is an article of 
import crudely and unfairly taxed, in 
a manner that presses unjustly on 
Spain and Portugal. The wine duties 
must, therefore, be readjusted. So 
also with tobacco. Not an article of 
importance left upon the tariff with 
the single exception of spirits is safe 
many years from a “ readjustment ” of 
the tax, which is sure to involve loss of 
revenue. Still the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seems pleased to see the 
drink revenue going down or becoming 
stagnant. That revenue is neverthe- 
less his sheet anchor and hope far more 
than the income tax. He can move 
that tax up and down a penny or two, 
so as to raise for a brief space of time 
a million or two, more or less, but it is 
upon the revenue from drink that he 
must rely for the most part to bear 
the steady strain of an expenditure 
always on the increase. So many 
changes have been made in the inter- 
val, that an accurate comparison is 
scarcely possible; but at a low esti- 
mate the income from drink is from 
8,000,0007. to 10,000,0002. better to- 
day than it was a quarter of a century 
ago. That is no mean help towards 
defraying the augmented cost of Go- 
vernment. Nothing of a like kind 
has been obtained from any other tax 
or system of taxes, and this is the 
great prop of Government, the source 
whence the cost of so many pomps and 
glories are defrayed which is now, it 
appears, threatening to give way, to 
dry up. The Queen’s speech, at least, 
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says so, and the facts to some extent 
bear its assertion out. 

Many things, indeed, lead to the 
inference that the nation is becoming 
more sober. I have no belief in the 
direct results of sensational anti- 
drink agitations. So far as experi- 
ence teaches they do not quench 
thirst but induce it. After a season of 
excitement the bulk of the people who 
“took the pledge,” “joined the 
brotherhood,” or whatever the for- 
mula was, feel an irresistible desire to 
“treat resolution to a good drink,” 
and lapse for the most part into a 
worse state than that from which they 
for a moment emerged. Indirectly, 
however, agitation must do something 
to assist in forming a public sentiment 
or opinion, and in this way, for in- 
stance, the “local option” campaign 
carried on by the United Kingdom 
Alliance and Sir Wilfrid Lawson has 
had a great effect. Greater still, pro- 
bably, is the influence of the educa- 
tion now -being diffused among the 
people. As intelligence spreads out- 
wards and downwards a sentiment of 
aversion to over-drinking is likely to 
grow which will become infinitely more 
powerful, as a guiding force, than 
“teetotal pledges.” A revolution of 
sentiment like this took place among 
the upper and middle classes a genera- 
tion ago, and I see no reason why it 
should not occur lower down the 
social scale. From a social reformer’s 
point of view the growth of such a 
sentiment would be a far more hope- 
ful sign than the thorn-crackling en- 
thusiasm of a dozen Salvation Armies, 
and I think this sentiment does grow. 

But I can conceive nothing more 
alarming than such a development to 
the public minister who has to keep 
feeding the ravening maw of the 
national expenditure. He must sub- 
mit to see an eager and all-reforming 
civilisation, or a rampant and pro- 
gressive “militarism” —the over- 
heated emulation of nations—make 
ever-increasing demands on his re- 
sources at the very time that the best, 
and hitherto surest, of these resources 


is diminishing. Where, in such a 
conjunction, can he turn for assist- 
ance? He is positively without re- 
sources. Nothing valuable for revenue 
is left for him to tax. If the drink 
revenue fell off one or two millions, 
it might be possible to make that 
deficiency good by another turn of the 
income-tax screw, or Mr. Lowe's 
match tax might be revived and 
imposed, or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might draw a little rill of 
“supply” from a tax on photographs 
and cats. But once let the sobriety 
of the nation go beyond this point, 
let the deficiency of the drink income 
reach to 5,000,000/., and the minister 
is nonplussed. He cannot tax the land, 
because that is sacred, or so deeply mort- 
gaged that extra taxation would mean 
expropriation of landlords—a revolu- 
tion, in fact; it would be repugnant 
to constitutional usage to apply a 
capitation tax, the revival of the 
“hearth money” tax is not possible, 
nor could he any more venture upon 
a “window duty.” Food taxes he 
cannot impose except at the risk of 
a culbute générale. On all hands he 
has been shut in by the policy of the 
bygone generation. What is he to 
dot There can be but one answer. 
The nation must reduce its expendi- 
ture. But where or how? 

“In all directions,” the ready- 
tongued reformer may say. “ Waste- 
fulness enters into the administration 
of every department. It makes our 
military service the most expensive 
in the world, and costs the nation two 
shillings for every shilling’s worth of 
service and material all round.” That 
may be true, and for all that the 
remedy may be extremely difficult to 
apply. It is the hardest thing in the 
world to make any branch of the 
public service economical, and there is 
more than one department before 
whose outgoings the legislature has 
to bow its head in sheer helplessness. 
A cynic might say that the only way 
to induce economy in any branch of 
the public service is to abolish it. 
The tendency indeed is steadily in the 
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direction of further enlargement of 
the expenditure. Modern administra- 
tive reforms run in the direction of 
a multiplication of Government con- 
trol. We centralise too much, and 
leave too little to local initiative. 
This habit throws more and more 
pressure on the imperial revenue 
every year, and that to an extent 
which must make a substantial falling 
away in the drink revenue a great 
source of trouble to the administration. 

There is probably no immediate 
danger. Were the habit of sobriety 
actually to gain such a hold upon 
the people within the next two 
years as to lower the drink revenue 
by 5,000,000/., that deficiency would 
for the time be more than covered 
by the lapse of the terminable an- 
nuities in 1885. All that would 
then result would therefore be an in- 
ability on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to set on foot a 
fresh system of annuities designed to 
further reduce the debt. But the 
opponents of drinking habits will not 
rest satisfied with a mere partial 
change in the habits of the people. 
They wish to remodel the licensing 
laws in such a way as to put the con- 
trol of public drinking places in the 
hands of local bodies. Should they, 
as is quite possible, succeed in their 
aim, one may expect very considerable 
disturbances of the revenue in an 
adverse direction. No candid person 
can deny that reduced facilities for 
drinking would certainly follow the 
destruction of the present scandalous 
system of licensing, by means of which 
brewer too often helps brewer, and 
property owner property owner, to 
multiply drinking shops. A change 
such as the temperance reformers 
demand would be the very best aid 
possible towards the development of 
that habit of sobriety which is, I 
think, beginning to spread among the 
people, and it would certainly be fol- 
lowed by a decline in the income from 
drink which nv minister of finance 
could contemplate with equanimity. 
Conceive the horror with which such a 
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minister would enter on the task of 
providing for a little war at the 
bidding of the ever restless military 
forces if his revenue from drink had 
in time of peace sunk so low as to 
force him to keep the income tax at a 
shilling! The pinch for money might 
become so great that even a rub-a-dub 
fanfaronading ministry would be forced 
to keep the peace for want of means. 

Obviously then it is no light affair 
this stagnation of the drink revenue. 
Possibilities are opened up by it which 
have been too much overlooked by 
everybody, which certainly deserve 
more consideration at the hands of the 
temperance or teetotal reformer. His 
aim wears usually a most selfish as- 
spect. He cries to tipplers and drink- 
ers, “ Refrain for selfish reasons ””— 
“ Be sober and save money.” That is 
a narrow philosophy, and it would be 
well worth the while of those who seek 
to lead the people to abstain from 
guzzling to look beyond this selfish 
purpose, and try to grasp what their 
“reform” means to the finances of the 
nation. 

Ido not wish harm to the tempe- 
rance movement, on the contrary, I 
wish it to spread as a temperance move- 
ment ; but the people ought to know 
how its prosperity may bear on the 
future of their country. As our re- 
venue is now raised, the complete 
success of teetotalism would ruin the 
national exchequer. It would make 
the maintenance of our army and 
navy impossible, or it would force us 
to stop payment on our public debt. 
In the frantic efforts of administra- 
tions to find ways and means to take 
the place of the vanished drink. in- 
come the whole social economy would 
be upset; landowners might after all 
be dispossessed of their property, strug- 
gling traders and middle-class people 
stript of more than a tenth of their 
income, and still the void rest un- 
filled. Reformers may say that the 
nation could bear many taxes did it 
not spend two and a half times the 
national revenue in drink, but that 
is a fallacy. The true question is, 
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“ What could you tax? Can you put 
on a permanent tax of two shillings 
on incomes?” If you could you would 
still have a deficit which the whole 
proceeds of the rates levied for the 
support of the poor would not make 
good. It is folly also to assume that 
the money not spent in drink would be 
money saved, for there are a thousand 
and one ways wherein a man can be 
extravagant besides drinking. The 
probability, indeed, is that habits of 
sobriety would mean also more ele- 
vated tastes and the enlarged wants 
of a greater refinement. But be that 
as it may, the temperance reformer 
should try to realise where his prin- 
ciples, carried to their uttermost, lead 
him and lead the nation, as our system 
of taxation now stands. There is of 
course no question as yet in this 
country of such a thing as a Maine 
Liquor Law ; prohibition is not spoken 


of, only checks and prevention. But 
the name is of little consequence, end 
and aim being identical. Teetotal 
reformers wish to abolish the drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquors as a na 
tional habit, and their success involves 
the destruction of the greatest source 
of revenue the nation has ever pos- 
sessed. Once the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wakes up to that fact, I 
doubt if he will continue to regard 
the shrinking of the drink revenue 
as a source of satisfaction; once it is 
realised by temperance reformers, they 
may perhaps widen their platform. 
The drinkers—moderate and otherwise 
—have found our kings and ministers 
the means to build up a resplendent 
empire. Shall we have to give up 
that empire when we become a sober 
people? If not, where is a sober 
nation to find the sinews of war 4 


A. J. Wixson. 
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PETER QUINCE IN ITALY. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE “ROZZI” OF SIENA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.' 


Ir is surely a healthy instinct, in- 
dulged with the happiest results, 
which leads the scholars of modern 
Italy to devote so much attention to 
their own fascinating literature. Not 
that they neglect the classics; on the 
contrary, the Italians have always 
felt themselves in a special sense the 
heirs of Rome, while the study of 
Greek has lately been pursued with 
Renaissance ardour by at least a 
group among their scholars. But 
their distinguishing merit is the zeal 
and ability with which they investi- 
gate the history and bibliography of 
Italian literature; to this work they 
bring such diligence in research and 
such critical acumen as any German 
might envy, while the resuits of their 
patient scholarship are set forth, as a 
rule, with admirable grace and clear- 
ness of diction, proving them worthy 
descendants of the great “ stylists” 
who modelled European taste for three 
centuries. It is almost an imperti- 
nence to praise such writers as Pro- 
fessors Giuliani, Carducci, d’ Ancona, 
and others, whose reputation is firmly 
established among students of Italian 
literature ; those who best know the 
value of their work will most gladly 
welcome any extension or simplifica- 
tion of its materials. Such a simpli- 
fication has lately been made by 
Signor Mazzi in his book upon the 
* Rozzi,’ or “Clowns,” of Siena; a 
book to which Professor d’ Ancona has 
already paid the compliment of a re- 
view in the Fanfulla della Domenica, 
and which he recognises as furnishing 
a solid and invaluable basis of facts 
for the study of the old rustic comedy. 
In fact, the author, though deficient 
in literary skill, applies sound critical 
tests with nice discretion ; he appreci- 
1 La Congrega dei Rozzi di Siena nel Secolo 
XVI., per Curzio Mazzi, con Appendice di 
Documenti, &c. 2 vols. Florence, 1882. 


ates clearly, and expounds passably, the 
relative values of different kinds of 
evidence ; his bibliography—a work, 
in this instance, of unusual difficulty 
—is full, searching, and well put to- 
gether ; and the original documents 
which he publishes in illustration of 
his subject are chosen with judgment 
and edited with care. But above all 
he is singularly fortunate in his selec- 
tion of a subject. 

A most interesting feature of mo- 
dern Italian life is the persistent 
survival of old manners and customs 
among the peasantry. French influ- 
ence has modified the whole life of 
the upper classes; painters are for 
the most part content to follow the 
methods in vogue at the Salon; and 
the dearth of high-class music forms 
the stock complaint of Englishmen 
and Germans who sojourn in Italy. 
But in spite of railways, telegraphs, 
and halfpenny newspapers, the peasant 
remains much as he has been from 
time immemorial; his pots and pans 
are still fashioned in Etruscan shapes ; 
his great white oxen are yoked in the 
simplest conceivable manner to carts 
of primeval pattern ; and only a year 
or two ago some friends of mine heard 
a bevy of Tuscan girls bantering each 
other in improvised rhymes, such as 
Theocritus might have put into the 
mouths of Sicilian shepherd-lasses. 
Popular life in Tuscany has lost little 
of its brightness or of its individuality, 
and the peasant’s humour is still racy 
as of old; and this survival of the 
past into the present gives a lively 
interest to the investigation of such 
customs as have dropped out of use, 
clothing the dry bones of antiqua- 
rianism with the sinews and flesh of 
every-day life. Though the past be 


dead, there is no need to bury it out 
of our sight ; for its death wears the 
semblance of a sleep, from which it 
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may rise anew, for aught we can see 
to prevent it, at any moment. 

We know that the rustic comedy 
of Siena is dead, yet we can hardly 
realise the fact ; we are half persuaded 
that these plays of three centuries ago, 
with their terse wit, gross jests, and 
vigorous presentation of characteristic 
types, were written yesterday by the 
Tuscan handicraftsmen, their authors, 
who will surely meet to rehearse 
them to-morrow. Neither is this the 
only point of interest which they 
present; they have the further at- 
traction of being unique, local, and 
genuinely original. They have no- 
thing in common either with the con- 
temporary Commedia Erudita, which 
followed slavishly in the footsteps of 
classical authors, or with such few 
artistic comedies as portrayed and 
analysed the habits and feelings of 
“society.” They are quite distinct 
even from the Farse, with which 
Mr. Symonds, in a passing allusion— 
since they hardly fall within the plan 
of his work—seems inclined to con- 
found them. They are peculiar to 
Siena ; and they are practically the 
only indication still remaining to show 
that the Italian genius was not es- 
sentially incapable of developing a 
national drama. Lastly, to an Eng- 
lishman they suggest irresistibly the 
interlude of the Midswmmer Night's 
Dream ; here are Peter Quince the 
carpenter, and Nick Bottom the 
weaver, actually writing, rehearsing, 
and performing plays! The “Clowns” 
of Siena are, indeed, less clownish 
than their brethren of England ; they 
read aloud some few masterpieces of 
their national literature, and, when 
they take to writing, it is with them 
rather than at them that their reader 
laughs. Still, Alessandro the cutler, 
Agnolo the farrier, Giovanni Battista 
the tailor, and the rest of them, are 
birds of the same feather with Flute, 
Snout, and Starveling ; “ hard-handed 
men that work ’’—that is the defini- 
tion of both companies alike. 

The origin of the Sienese popular 
comedies can never be certainly known. 
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Palermo and some others derive them 
from the “ peasants’ interlude” so 
frequent in the old miracle plays, 
imagining that the interlude became 
detached from the “representation,” 
of which it was originally a mere 
accessory, and so developed gradually 
into the rustic drama. Signor Mazzi, 
on the other hand, seems inclined to 
connect the comedies with the pageants 
and masquerades performed at Siena 
in commemoration of events in the 
city’s history ; while Professor d’An- 
cona “would be disposed to see in 
them rather a transplantation into 
the city of certain dramatic customs 
from the country, such as still survive 
in the May-songs of Pisa, Lucca, and 
la Versilia, and in the bruscello of 
Siena and Monte Amiata.”' As 
d’Ancona’s authority is the weightiest 
in such matters, we may be satisfied 
that his explanation is most likely to 
be the true one, though the other 
conjectures are intrinsically probable 
enough. At all events, the antiqua- 
rian question is of small importance ; 
the point of interest lies in the fact, 
that about the year 1500 the artisans 
of Siena began to write and act popular 
dramas. These were “of the rustic, 
or rural, order ; that is to say, repre- 
sentative of country customs. They 
were miniatures of peasant life, with 
which the citizen, ever ready to laugh 
at extra-urban habits, diverted himself 
at the expense of the country popula- 
tion.” 2 The Sienese, indeed, were not 
the only people who brought the 
field-labourer upon the stage; that 
was already done throughout Italy 
in the “interludes ” mentioned above, 
as well as in pageants and mas- 
querades, in many of which rustic 
songs, dances, and dialogues had their 
place ; and very likely it was a com- 
mon custom for the workmen of the 
city to personate their brethren be- 
yond the walls, aping their manners 
and burlesquing their uncouthness 
with the good-humoured scorn which 
the town-mouse always feels for the 


1 Fanfulla della Domenica, October 1, 1882. 
2 Ibid, 
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field-mouse. Elsewhere, however, the 
merry meal was made up of a slice of 
peasants’ dialogue sandwiched between 
two layers of saints and angels, or 
nymphs and heroes; it was only in 
Siena that such episodes were raised 
to the dignity of independent comedies, 
and there alone did the journeymen 
and petty handicraftsmen band them- 
selves together in companies for the 
purpose of writing and performing 
their rustic plays. 

The eccentric idea took firm root in 
the eccentric city of its birth, and the 
fame of the artisan-playwrights soon 
spread beyond the boundaries of their 
native state: they began to travel 
through Italy, and their patois pieces 
won the applause of great lords and 
cultured ladies. No one better appre- 
ciated their jolly buffooneries and the 
racy flavour of their wit than the 
laughter-loving Pope, who began his 
reign with the characteristic words : 
“ Let us enjoy the Papacy, since God 
has bestowed it on us.” Every year 
Leo X. invited them to the Vatican 
“to give the people of Quirinus a 
merry Carnival”; and the scene of 
several among their plays is laid in 
tome. It has generally been said 
that Leo invited the Rozzi to perform 
before him ; but this is inexact, since 
Signor Mazzi shows, by a careful 
weighing of evidence, that the com- 
pany in question was not constituted 
till ten years after the death of that 
Pope. The error, however, is natural 
and immaterial; for Leo’s Sienese 
were men of exactly the same stamp 
as those who afterwards banded them- 
selves together under the title of 
Rozzi, so that Mazzi appropriately 
classes them as “ predecessors of the 
true Clowns.” They seem to have 
had no definite organisation as yet ; 
nevertheless, they flourished abun- 
dantly, and it is even possible that 
they were the first to introduce the 
performance of comedies into Naples. 
At least it is certain that the Nea- 
politans got their first comedies from 
Siena ; and the only doubt is whether 
these were the rustic pieces of the 


artisans, or the “erudite” plays, 
imitated from the Latin, which the 
aristocratic Academy of the “In- 
tronati” produced and acted. 

It was in 1531 that the company of 
the Rozzi was first formally enrolled ; 
and the history of their constitution is 
as diverting a bit of reading as any 
one need desire. Their minute book 
begins thus :4—‘“In the year of our 
Lord 1531, on the first day of October, 
sundry companions met together, and, 
by common consent, appointed a lord 
to hold rule during four days; to 
which office Antony, son of Donato, 
cutler, was elected by authority of us 
all. Moreover, two counsellors were 
created for the same period, as well as 
a chancellor for three months: to this 
post I, Bartholomew, son of Francis, 
painter, was called by acclamation ; 
and the counsellors were these: 
Agnolo Cenni, farrier, and Mark 
Antony, son of John, linendraper.” 
{We may remember that the painters 
of those days came, as often as not, 
from the class of artisans and small 
tradesmen.] The officers were no 
sooner elected, than they invited sug- 
gestions as to a crest or device for the 
company, to be balloted for at the 
next meeting, with what result the 
preamble of their statutes shows. 
After selecting the crest, their lord 
appointed two of the number to draw 
up a code of chapters for the govern- 
ment of the company ; these chapters 
were also to be put to the ballot, and 
only those which obtained a two 
thirds’ majority were confirmed as 
statutes, “for the better satisfaction 
of everybody.” Next, “considering 
that our names are in many cases 
common to several of us, it seemed 
good to the whole company that each 
of us should have a nickname of his 
own, so that none should be called by 
the same name as any other. To this 
end the said lord chose three of us to 
give a nickname to each of the rest,” 
and two others to name the namers. 
Then the lord and his counsellors laid 


1 The following quotations are all from 
Mazzi, Appendix I. 
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down their office, and a new lord was 
elected “for three days, to wit, till 
Sunday next inclusive. The new lord 
was Stephen, son of Anselm, engraver, 
and he summoned Antony the paper- 
seller, and Ventura the painter to be 
his counsellors. And when Sunday 
came, the whole list of nicknames was 
published :” of which a sample or two 
will suffice. The lord for the time 
being, Stephen the engraver, was first 
surnamed “ Rough-cast,” perhaps in 
allusion to his art ; Mark Antony the 
linendraper was dubbed “ Puzzle- 
head” ; Jerome, son of John Pacchia- 
rotti, the painter (now known as 
Pacchia, and not to be confounded 
with his contemporary Giacomo 
Pacchiarotto), got the title of 
“Dawdler”; and so forth. The 
members were always called by their 
nicknames in meetings of the com- 
pany, and also on the title-pages of 
their works; but in the business of 
everyday life, especially when strangers 
were present, they dropped this style 
in favour of their baptismal names. 

The first constitution of the company 
was thus of the simplest kind; each 
member paid to the common funda 
monthly subscription of five halfpence 
(statute 13), and their meetings were 
held in the shop of one of their num- 
ber. The lord or president, who is 
called indifferently “Tl Signore,” “ 11 
Signor Rozzo,” or simply “Il Rozzo” 
—the Clown par excellence—was elected 
at first fora few days, and then for 
the term of one month (statute 3) ; 
and he nominated his two coun- 
sellors for the same period. The 
chancellor had a longer term of 
office, and combined the functions of 
secretary and treasurer, as appears 
also from the statutes relating to his 
duties. 

The statutes themselves are the 
queerest mixture of plain good sense 
and droll buffoonery. The prologue 
recapitulates the first acts of the com- 
pany, and concludes by saying that 
the chapters were drawn up by Puzzle- 
head and Stiff-joints, the two members 
appointed for the purpose, and came 


into force on the Ist of November, 
1531. After which follows the text 
of these statutes, of which the pre- 
amble deserves to be quoted— 

“ Whereas we have deliberated and 
decided,” say the Clowns, “that for 
our crest or device we should take a 
shrivelled tree of a kind that bears no 
fruit, or, at least, fruit of little worth, 
which is an appropriate emblem of our 
condition (for we have no firm standing 
in such things as we design to practise 
under this device, but only desire to 
pass our holidays as little lazily as we 
can); now, therefore, it is our will 
that the said shrivelled tree shall be a 
cork-shrub, with a little green sucker 
springing from its roots, . . . to 
denote that the little sprig may, in 
time, if nature deal kindly with it, 
acquire the virtue which the larger 
shrub is losing. . . . And round 
the trunk of the old tree shall be 
twined a scroll, with this verse written 
on it: ‘Who sojourns here may lose 
and gain anew.’”’ The branches are 
to symbolise the seasons, months, 
days, and minutes ; and “there shall 
be two falling branches, one on either 
side, to signify that two kinds of 
poverty, namely, poverty of wit, and 
poverty of goods, are stripping the 
tree of its boughs, while we 
make gain of the time which the tree 
loses by meeting together under this 
device. Now this kind of 
tree is rugged” (rozzo, whence the 
name of the company, signifying 
rugged, clownish men) “both within 
and without ; for under the bark it 
has no whiteness or beauty, but is 
rough and hard throughout. Wherein 
it suits well with our condition, foras- 
much as our minds are filled and 
teeming with the visions of our mode 
of life.” The bark, too, is 
very rugged, and serves to sole shoes, 
“which shows how we are oppressed 
beneath the burden of much labour to 
get usa living, which is not the case 
with our betters; furthermore, even 
as this bark is put to lowly uses, so 
we cannot employ ourselves in high 
pursuits, since we could never attain 
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to the needful measure of success. On 
which matter we might discourse at 
length ; but since our poverty is not 
desirous of cumbering much space, 
this present little page shall suffice for 
an account of the crest which we 
Clowns have adopted,” The pathetic 
disclaimer of any lofty purpose, “ be- 
cause we could never attain to the 
needful measure of success,”’ shows the 
good sense of our Clowns, and was 
more than justified by its results. By 
aiming no higher than their bows 
could carry, they did truer service 
than those “betters” of theirs, who 
imitated Plautus, and styled their 
travesties “ Erudite Comedy.” 

After the preamble come the statutes, 
of which the fourth is delightfully 
ludicrous. It deals with the authority 
of the Lord Clown, and ordains that 
“he who fills an office of command 
should be no less affable and modest 
than he is prudent and cautious. And, 
forasmuch as men of no mean autho- 
rity have said that he who knows how 
to rule is always sure to be obeyed, 
therefore the authority of our Lord 
Clown may not encroach further than 
our statutes ordain. Over and above 
our bounden services in carnival time, 
the lord may give orders at such 
other times as the rules specify for 
vigil-games, when they are in season ; 
and upon his order no one may refuse 
to let himself be painted, or ducked, 
or thumped on the floor, or to undergo 
any other such merry treatment, under 
penalty of two halfpence for every 
refusal, to be scored against him in 
the accounts. Likewise no one may 
refuse to make and devise similar 
games at least once in the evening, 
under penalty of the same fine. The 
lord may spend during his term ten 
halfpence (1) for the advantage of the 
company. He may order whom he 
pleases to read aloud on reading-days, 
and may choose the subject. In a 
word, he has full and free authority 
in all matters of recreation appertain- 
ing to our company, to order what he 
pleases at suitable seasons ; and any 
one who resists his will shall incur a 


debt of two halfpence, as above. 
Neither shall this fine quite absolve 
him ; but the Lord Clown may make 
him turn head-over-heels, or have him 
swished with foxes’ brushes, or douse 
his face or breeches with water or 
wine, or play off any other waggish 
joke upon him, especially in vigil time. 
And in like manner the lord may 
command in other things that fall 
within his office, such as are set forth 
in the foregoing and following chap- 
ters.” The tenth statute ordains that 
“all those who would enter our com- 
pany must be possessed of some 
pleasant and sociable gift, such as 
composing, or reciting, or fencing, or 
playing an instrument, or singing, or 
dancing, or other such gentle accom- 
plishment ;” they must give proof of 
their talent before admission, and must 
be willing to exercise it, whenever re- 
quired, for the diversion of the company. 
But “no person of rank shall be ad- 
mitted, nor any artist [? master of a 
large establishment] in a manual or 
mercantile trade; nor yet any,who study 
other tongues than the vulgar, nor any 
under the age of eighteen years.” 

But perhaps the most interesting of 
all the chapters is the fifth, prescrib- 
ing the more serious amusements of the 
company. It explains that, for divers 
sober reasons, “it seems good to us 
that, at least in the season of Lent, the 
elegant and learned Comedy of Dante 
should be read in our midst. The 
portion for reading shall be chosen by 
the lord, who at each meeting, before 
we break up, shall appoint one of us 
to read such-and-such a passage in the 
next assembly, so that in the mean- 
while the reader may study his part. 

. . But at other seasons we will 
read either the graceful works of 
Petrarca, or the diverting prose 
writings of Boccaccio, or those of 
other authors, present or past, who 
have written in elegant style. After 
this, vigil-games may be proposed, if 
any one cares to essay them; and 
next, if any of our members have any 
composition in prose or rhyme for 
publication, he shall recite it before 
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us, and we will discourse of it for a 
while. And we must without fail 
rehearse our comedies, when we have 
any to bring out; ... and lastly, 
if there be time enough, the lord may 
lead us about the city or beyond the 
walls,” for games and pastimes. 

These extracts show what manner 
of men the Clowns of Siena were ; the 
history of their company may be sum- 
med up in a few sentences. For over 
four years they throve amazingly, and 
produced a goodly crop of plays, dia- 
logues, masquerades, and so forth, all 
of the special rustic kind. Other com- 
panies, too, were soon founded in imi- 
tation of them, and the artisans of 
Siena led a merry life, till one of the 
new foundations unluckily took to 
dabbling in politics, and so brought 
about the suspension of all popular 
clubs in 1535, The Clowns met again 
in 1544, and enjoyed eight more years 
of great prosperity; but in 1552 they 
were suspended for the second time, 
owing to the disturbances that accom- 
panied the fall of the Republic. They 
revived in 1561, and forthwith set 
about a revision of their statutes, ex- 
punging, among other things, the rule 
that no student of other languages 
than Italian should be eligible. Still 
they remained faithful to their charac- 
teristic style of writing, till in 1568 
the jealousy of the Grand Duke Cosimo, 
who looked with a suspicious eye on 
all popular organisations, compelled 
them to close again. This third sus- 
pension lasted thirty-five years, and 
very nearly extinguished the company ; 
for of sixty-four members on the roll 
in 1568, only eight remained alive to 
resume their meetings in 1603. After 
this date their history loses interest ; 
they continued their rustic composi- 
tions, but mingled with them works 
of a more ambitious kind ; and at last, 
in 1690, they dropped the old name of 
“Company,” which their forefathers 
had deliberately preferred, and adopted 
the more grandiose title of “Academy.” 
As an Academy they still survive, but 
all trace of their popular origin has 
long since been effaced. 
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The rustic comedies which the Clowns 
produced, aim, as already mentioned, 
at giving a farcical representation of 
peasant life, and the field-labourer is the 
central figure of the play. Round him 
are grouped landlords, citizens, soldiers, 
priests, &c. Sometimes the gods and 
goddesses of old Rome are introduced ; 
but all burlesqued and caricatured, so 
that Apollo and Diana become little else 
than a couple of shrewd peasants with 
magical powers. The peasant is ridiculed 
in his loves, his quarrels, his perplexi- 
ties among city folk, his method of 
cheating his landlord under the metayer 
system—in the thousand and one petty 
circumstances that make up his every- 
day existence, he furnishes a theme on 
which farcical variations are played 
ad infinitum. The historian may pick 
up many a crumb from these comedies ; 
the popular hatred of the Spaniards, 
for instance, engendered by their 
cruelty and rapacity, inspires many 
biting sarcasms, some of which are 
almost savage in their vindictiveness. 
Old customs and superstitions, too, are 
well illustrated ; and even direct allu- 
sions to politics are to be found, though 
these were always dangerous, and once 
brought an over-bold Clown into seri- 
ous trouble. The comedies are loose 
and inartistic in construction, and often 
sin against the canons of decency. But 
they manifest insight, humour, and the 
power of sketching types of character in 
vigorous dialogue. Neither are they 
half so immodest as the contemporary 
Commedia Erudita of the upper classes. 
To turn from it to them is like breath- 
ing the air of a farm-yard after living 
over an escape of sewer-gas. Here at 
last we are quit of those interminable 
lackeys, misers, scapegraces, and pan- 
ders, garnished with suggestions of un- 
mentionable vices, and served up with 
the sauce of ghastly prurience. The 
peasants’ stage gives wide scope to 
gross buffoonery, but it is free from 
the more sickening leprosy of refined 
corruption. Above all, it has that touch 
of nature which makes the whole world 
kin. 

H. C. Hotiway-Catrnxor. 
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Tr is difficult to explain the fact that 
after five centuries of close neighbour- 
hood to the Ottoman Turks we know 
almost nothing of their literature. 
The ordinary reader’s acquaintance 
with Arabic and Persian poetry and 
history may be small enough, but at 
least the means of his instruction are 
at hand; the chief classics in these 
languages have long been translated 
into English, French, or German, and 
often into all three, and it is our own 
fault if we will not read them. Yet 
the connection between England and 
Persia has been comparatively insig- 
nificant, and until the conquest of India 
we had more to do with Turkish 
than with Arabic speaking races, 
All our relations, friendly and un- 
friendly, with Turkey have apparently 
encouraged us no whit in investigating 
the thoughts and songs of the Otto- 
man people. Our first secretaries or 
ambassadors at Constantinople write 
amusing books on the life of the 
capital, or rather the little of it they 
are allowed to see; everybody who 
goes to Turkey can at least point to 
a magazine article to show that 
he has not neglected this interesting 
or unspeakable nation, accordingly 
as he views it; but no one seems 
to trouble himself about seeing what 
the Turks have written of them- 
selves. This is not because they have 
not written anything, for Turkish 
literature is of enormous extent. Von 
Hammer published extracts from over 
two thousand poets; and the prose 


1 Ottoman Poems, translated into English 
verse in the original forms, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices and Notes. By E. J. W. 
Gibb, M.R.A.S. (Triibner. 1882.) 

Geschichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst. Von 
J. von Hammer-Purgstall. (4 vols. 1836.) 

On the History, System, and Varieties, 
of Turkish Poetry. By J. W. Redhouse. 
(Triibner. 1879.) 
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works on every department of science 
and in every branch of knowledge are 
like the stars in the sky for multitude. 
Whether this vast literature is good 
or bad we have not to decide at pre- 
sent ; to attempt to do so would be 
perhaps to beg the question we put to 
Orientalists as well as mere residents 
in Turkey, why they have not studied 
it? Familiarity certainly cannot breed 
contempt in this instance, where fami- 
liarity is the very thing wanting. 
Whatever the reason may be, the fact 
remains undisputed, that there is 
hardly one famous Turkish classic to 
be found in an English translation, 
and very few Turkish books of any 
kind, if we except two or three 
volumes among ‘the unwieldy and 
somewhat abortive publications of the 
well-meaning Oriental Translation 
Fund. The only scholar who seriously 
devoted himself to the study of Turkish 
history and literature was the German, 
Baron Von Hammer, whose volu- 
minous works are the foundation of 
almost all we know about the past of 
Turkey, and to whom Sir Edward 
Creasy was indebted for the materials 
of the useful work which generally 
serves as the sole representative of 
Ottoman knowledge in our libraries. 
Von Hammer, however, was sadly to 
seek in the critical faculty, and he was 
more German than the Germans in 
his method and mass—in the excess 
of the latter at the expense of the 
former. His works are monumental 
in every sense, and consequently un- 
suited to general use. Every one who is 
obliged to work at any Turkish subject 
must borrow from him; but no one 
will willingly take up his many 
volumes for the recreation of an idle 
hour. Von Hammer needed an in- 
terpreter, and he has found one for 
history in Sir E. Creasy, and nov we 
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believe for poetry in Mr. E. J. W. 
Gibb. The veteran translator to the 
Foreign Office is undoubtedly the 
scholar who could most completely 
introduce the literature of Turkey to 
English readers, but Mr. Redhouse 
has always had his hands too full of 
purely scholarly work to be able to 
devote himself to the task of popular- 
ising those classics which his dic- 
tionary enables others to translate. 
His essay on Turkish poetry was, 
however, a new light to many stu- 
dents, and it is by his example and 
promptings that Mr. Gibb has been 
led to do the work which Mr. Red- 
house is obliged to put aside. 

Mr. Gibb’s volume of translations 
of Ottoman Poems is the first import- 
ant contribution to our knowledge of 
Turkish Belles-Lettres. We have seen 
here and there an isolated poem done 
into English, but there has hitherto 
been no systematic and comprehensive 
collection such as this, where we find 
pieces by sixty-five poets arranged in 
chronological order, from ’Ashik Pasha 
in 1332, at the very beginning of 
the Ottoman power, to contemporary 
writers. So wide and representative 
an anthology is too valuable a gift to 
be subjected to a fastidious criticism. 
Here we may wish for a little more, 
and there for a little less ; but the chief 
sentiment of all who read this charm- 
ingly printed and edited volume—with 
its interesting if somewhat pugnacious 
introduction, its essays on Turkish 
poetic literature and metres, and its bio- 
graphical and explanatory notes—must 
be gratitude to the pioneer. Mr. Gibb 
is the first to bring Ottoman poetry 
within that comfortable reach which 
the English reader demands. Others 
may use his work and improve upon 
it, but meanwhile he is the first ex- 
ponent of Ottoman poetry to a faith- 
less generation who know not Turkish. 

Whether he has chosen quite the 
best manner of presenting a new 
poetry to an indifferent public is 
another question. He has followed 
the example of Mr. C. J. Lyall in 
retaining the metre of the original. 
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In the case of ancient Arabic poetry 
the experiment was pre-eminently suc- 
cessful ; and it is not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Lyall’s triumphant example 
should inspire others to follow in his 
steps. But in the pre-islamic poetry 
there was a certain rude desert flavour 
which had to be retained at all hazards, 
and which Mr. Lyall was able to pre- 
serve in a marvellous degree by a 
skilful imitation of the original metres. 
Even here, however, the theory did not 
always work, and there are perhaps 
cases where a modern metre would 
have fitted the subject better. In 
Turkish poetry the peculiar national 
flavour (which was the chief incentive 
to the Arabic experiment) is practic- 
ally wanting. Turkish poetry is not 
national. It’s flavour is Persian, and 
is precisely similar to the general 
flavour of Mohammadan poetry, Arabic 
or Persian, under the influences of the 
petty courts which hastened the down- 
fall of the Khalifs’ empire. There 
is nothing in the flavour particularly 
worth preserving; the ideas, similes, 
and spirit could be reproduced apart 
from the original metre. Mr. Gibb, 
however, has thought it better to 
imitate the movement of the Turkish ; 
and it must be allowed that in so 
doing he has considerably increased 
the difficulties of his task, for the 
arrangement of rhymes in the Kasida 
and Gazel tries the resources of the 
English language to the utmost. We 
cannot say we think it was worth 
while to add to the troubles of trans- 
lation, and infallibly introduce an 
element of uncouthness and strained- 
ness, often approaching downright 
doggerel, merely for the sake of pre- 
serving the original metres. To our 
mind, a fairly close rendering into an 
appropriate modern and western mea- 
sure would have been more pleasing 
and equally satisfactory. It is only 
fair, however, to add that no two 
scholars are agreed upon this moot: 
point of translation, and that, having 
decided to retain the Turkish metres, 
Mr. Gibb has reproduced them with 
considerable skill. 
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The want of national flavour to 
which we have referred, the absence 
of anything characteristic and original, 
has undoubtedly had much to do with 
the mean reputation which Ottoman 
poetry has enjoyed in Europe. In 
poetry, as in everything else, the 
Turks are not an inventive people. 
Except in the art of war, they have 
originated nothing ; and the vast bulk 
of their literature is made up of trans- 
lations and imitations. It is not for 
us in the present day to throw stones 
at them, when our modern versifiers 
are wasting their skill in copying the 
forms and style of medieval French 
poetry, and oar painters are trying to 
imitate the early art of Italy, as it 
was before the lines and proportions of 
the bel corpo ignudo were studied or 
understood. We live in an age of 
copyists, and it is not fair to blame 
the Turks for doing what we aim at 
ourselves. Nor does it follow that 
an imitated literature must necessarily 
be uninteresting. Terence is a copy- 
ist, but he is very good reading ; and 
the greater part of Latin poetry is 
mere imitation of the Greek, yet we 
are not disposed to put it on the shelf 
as unworthy of study and admiration. 
Still no one pretends that ihe Roman 
copy is equal to the Hellenic original ; 
and in the same way a certain element 
of inferiority must inevitably attach 
to the Turkish reproductions of Persian 
ideas and poetic forms. 

Nothing, however, could be more 
natural than that the Ottoman writers 
should follow in the steps of the 
Persians. When the little Turkish 
clan under Ertugrul began to estab- 
lish itself in the thirteenth century 
among the decaying remnants of the 
Seljukian kingdom of Anatolia, it 
found the whole country immersed in 
Persian ideas. The Seljuks had lived 
long in Persia, and were deeply im- 
bued with the ways of thought which 
characterised the nation they had con- 
quered ; and in their case, as before 
with the Arabs, the conquered had 
become the teachers of the conquerors. 
Firdausy and Nizimy had already 


written their masterpieces before the 
name of Ottoman was heard, and at 
the time of their settlement in Asia 
Minor, Sa’dy and Jelal-ed-din Rumy 
were attracting the admiration of the 
eastern world. The latter was a resi- 
dent at Iconium, the Seljukian capital, 
and his mystical verses, or Mesnevis, 
of which Mr. Redhouse has published 
a translation, impressed their character 
upon the whole literature of the new 
power then rising in Anatolia. 


‘A peculiarity of Persian and Ottoman 
poetry is, that it almost always possesses, be- 
neath its literal meaning, a subtle esoteric 
spiritual signification. Many poems, of which 
the Mesnevi of Jelil-ed-din and the Diwan of 
’Ashik Pasha are examples, are confessed] 
religious, moral, or mystic works ; but a much 
Jarger number are allegorical. To this latter 
class belong almost all the long romantic Mes- 
nevis of the Persian and Ottoman poets ; in 
the stories of the loves of Leyli and Mejnin, 
Yisuf and Zuleykha, Khusrev and Shirin, 
Selaman and Ebsal, and a hundred of like 
kind, we can see pictured, if we look be- 
neath the surface, the longing of the soul of 
man for God, or the yearning of the human 
heart after heavenly light and wisdom. There 
is not a character introduced into these 
romances but represents some ion, not an 
incident but has some spiritual meaning. In 
the history of Iskender (or Alexander) we 
watch the noble human soul in its struggles 
against the powers of this world, and, when 
aided by God and guided by the heavenly 
wisdom and religious teachers, its ultimate 
victory over every earthly Pa. and its 
attainment of that point of divine serenity 
whence it can look calmly down on all sub- 
lunary things. 

“Of a similar character are the odes called 
Gazels : these little poems, though outwardly 
mere voluptuous or hanalian songs, are in 
reality the outpouring of hearts overwhelmed, 
or as they themselves express it, drunken with 
the love of God. He is that Fair One whom 
they so eagerly entreat to come to them, to 
throw off the veil that conceals his perfect 
beauty from the sight of their comprehension. 
Every word in these effusions has its spiritual 
or mystic signification, well known to the 
initiated : thus, the mistress is God ; the lover, 
man; the tresses, the mystery of the God- 
head, or its impenetrable attributes ; the 
waist, that state when naught remains to veil 
the lover from the divine glories ; the ruby Jip, 
the unheard but understood word of God ; the 
embrace, the discovery of the mysteries of the 
Godhead ; absence or separation is the non- 
recognition of the unity of God ; wnion, His 
unity or the seeing of Him face to face ; wine 
means the Divine love; the cupbearcr, the 
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spiritual instructor, the giver of the goblet of 
elestial aspiration and love ; the libertine, the 
saint who thinks no more of human conven- 
tionalities ; the tavern, a place where one 
mortifies sensuality, and relinquishes hisname 
and fame the zephyr, the breathing of the 
spirit ; the taper, the divine light kindling the 
torch, the heart of the lover, man. And so 
on, through every detail.is the allegory main- 
tained.” —Gibs, xxvii—xxix. 


Not only has Persia imparted its 
mystic spirit to the Ottoman muse, 
but its very history and mythology 
have been similarly borrowed. In 
Turkish poetry we read nothing of 
the old heroes of the clans before they 
left their homes by the Caspian, no- 
thing of their ancient divinities and 
superstitions. The heroes of the Otto- 
man poet are Rustem and Jemshid, 
Key-Khusrev and Feridiin, the fami- 
liar names of the Persian epic; the 
ideal lovers are not Turks, but Leyly 
and Mejnin, Khusrev and Shirin. 
And when tone and idea and dramatis 
persone are borrowed, it is not aston- 
ishing to find that the metres and 
forms of Turkish poetry are entirely 
Persian, or Arabic through a Persian 
medium. The immense majority of 
Turkish poems fall metrically into one 
of two great divisions. The first is 
the Arabian lyric, or Kasida, in which 
the second hemistichs of all the coup. 
lets (all Mohammadan poetry is con- 
structed upon couplets) rhyme together 
throughout the piece, no matter how 
long it is; the usual Persian and 
Turkish variety of the Kasida is 
however very short, generally of a 
dozen or twenty lines, and is called a 
Gazl. The other division of Ottoman 
poetry is the Mesnevy, a Persian metre, 
in which the two hemistichs of each 
couplet rhyme together, without any 
reference to the rhymes of preceding 
or following couplets. The Gazel is 
used chiefly for love-poems, praise of 
wine, and “vignettes from nature” ; 
it is the Sonnet of the East. The 
Mesnevy corresponds rather to the 
heroic couplets of Pope, and is used for 
long romances and epics, generally of 
a more or less mystical character, such 
as the Iskender Nama, Yisuf and 


Zuleykha, Selaman and Ebsal and the 
like. Mr. Gibb’s volume abounds in 
Gazels of every variety; in no form 
of verse did the Ottoman poets deligh: 
so much, and (as with the sonnet) in 
none could the mere technique o! 
versifying be better displayed. The 
following mystical Gazel,! by Sultan 
Suleyman I. the Great (+1566), will 
serve as an example. It has the 
peculiarity of a redif, or the addition 
of identical words after the rhyme at 
the end of each second hemistich :— 


1. He who poverty electeth, hall and fane 
desireth not ; 
Than the food of woe aught other brea: 
to gvin desireth not. 
. He who, kinglike, on the throne of blest 
contentment sits aloft, 
O’er the seven climes as Sultan high tv 
reign desireth not. 
He, who in his bosom strikes his nails, 
and opes the wound afresh, 
On the garden looks not, sight of rosy 
lane desireth not. 
. He who is of Love’s true subjects bideth 
in the Fair One’s ward, 
Wandering there distracted, mountain 
lone or plain desireth not. 
5. O Muhibby, he who drinketh from the 
loved one’s hand a glass, 
Een from Khizr’s hand life’s water 
bright to drain desireth not. (35.) 


The Mesnevy, being employed chiefly 
in long narrative poems, is not so 
easily represented in a volume of 
selections. We cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Gibb might have chosen 
more and better examples of this 
characteristic Persian form than he 
has included. The extracts from 
Sheykhy’s Khusrev and Shirin, and 
Fuzily’s Leyly and Mejniin are not 
interesting, though here and there 
a fine image presents itself. The 
following somewhat frivolous descrip- 
tion of Greek women, written by 
Fazil Bey at the end of the last 
century, must serve as a specimen of 
Mesnevy verse :—- 


O thou, the bell upon the church of pain ! 
O thou, the pride of all the messianic train ! 


1 The metre is — V — —]|] —L— — | 
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If a mistress thou luxury and civilisation have had their 
share in this change; but much is to 
be attributed to the influence of the 
Court itself. Ottoman poetry is essen- 
tially a court poetry, just as for that 
matter the pure Ottomans themselves 
are a court party rather than a nation. 
In no country has “royalty” taken so 
active a part in polite literature. The 
custom of writing verse indeed comes 
down from early Muslim times; the 
khalifs were always fond of poetry, 
and many of them, notably the good 
Haroun Alrashid, could turn off a fair 
copy of verses. But with the Otto- 
mans it was the rule. No less than 
fourteen sultans, to say nothing of 
princes of the blood, pashas, high 
admirals, and other dignitaries, appear 
as poets in Mr. Gibb’s selections. We 
cannot affirm that their verse is good, 
for the specimen already given from 
Sultan Suleyman I. is above the aver- 
age, and there is not a single poem by 
any Sultan in this volume that can 
strictly be called remarkable. Never- 
theless they did write. Already in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Ahmad Da’y’s “ gay and flowing songs 
of love and wine found high favour at 
the joyous court which Prince Suley- 
man, son of Bayezid I., held at 
Adrianople, when the empire was for 
a time rent in pieces,—the result of 
that terrible day when the Ottoman 
flag went down before Timur, on the 
plain of Angora.” Murad II. (Amu- 
rath), nephew of this Suleyman, and 
his son Mohammad II., conqueror of 
Constantinople, were both accounted 
“good poets”; but still higher stood 
the poetic fame of that unhappy Prince 
Jem, son of the conqueror, whose 
exile forms one of the most romantic 
episodes in Turkish history. Prince 
Jem’s melancholy fate expresses itself 
in his verse :— 


Lo! there the torrent, dashing against the 


Source of being! 
shouldst seek 
Then, I pray thee, let thy loved one be a 

Greek. 
Unto her the fancies of the joyous bend, 
For there’s leave to woo the Grecian girl, 
my friend ! 
Caskets of coquetry are the Grecian maids, 
And their grace the rest of womankind 


degrades. 

What that slender waist, so delicate and 
slight ! 

What those gentle words the sweet tongue 
doth indite ! 
What those blandishments, that heart- 
attracting talk! ; 
—— elegance—that heart-attracting 
Ww H 

What that figure as a cyprus tail and free— 

In the — of God’s creation a young tree ! 

What those attitudes, those motions won- 
drous fair ! 

What that glance inebriate that showeth 
there ! 

Given those disdainful airs to her alone, 

And her legacy that accent and that tone. 

All those letters on her sweet tongue’s tip 
are rolled, 

And those words with many graces she'll 
unfold ; 

Strung the regal pearls of her enchanting 


speech, 
Pounded seem they when her gentle mouth 
they reach ; 
To her tongue if come a letter harsh to 


say, 
Then her sweet mouth causeth it to melt 


turn, 
That the hearts of all her lovers she may 
b 


urn. 
That cap which on one side she gaily wears ; 
That jaunty step; those joyous heedless 


airs ; 
Those motions—they are just what me de- 


—_ ; 

An oy tripping on two toes, how fair a 
sight ! 

"Twas as though with fire her pathway were 


inlaid, 

That would burn the feet of yonder moon- 
like maid : 

Thou wouldst deem her lovers’ hearts upon 
her way, 

Burning with their love for her, all scattered 
lay, &e, (142—4.) 


We have seen that Turkish poetry 


was originally Persian and religious 
in character. Persian it remains to 
the present day, but its religious tone 
has considerably abated since the con- 
quest of Constantinople. European 
influence, wider views, and increased 


rocks, doth wildly roll ; : 
The whole wide realm of space and being 
ruth hath on my soul. 
Through bitterness of grief and woe the 
morn hath rent its robe ; 
See! O in dawning’s place, the sky weeps 
lood without control ! 
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Tears shedding o’er the mountain tops the 
clouds of heaven pass ; 

Hear! deep the bursting thunder sobs and 
moans through stress of dole. (20.) 


From Murad II. to Murad IV., 
twelve successive sultans whose reigns 
covered two centuries (1421-1623), all 
wrote poetry that has been pre- 
served. And not only did the imperial 
sun thus deign to illuminate earthly 
paper, but his example infected the 
nobles of his court. We find the 
Grand Vizir Mahmid Pasha, the con- 
queror of Negroponte, writing Gazels ; 
and Kemal Pasha Zada reciting the 
history of Egypt to Selim I. in choice 
Turkish verse, as they rode together 
to the conquest of that country. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had no poet on his 
staff tobeguile his voyage to Alexandria 
with an‘epic on the Wars of Thothmes 
or the Building of the Pyramids of 
Gizeh; in Turkey they managed the 
commissariat better! Officials of all 
ranks, capitan pashas and common 
janisaries ; mollahs and ladies—there 
are five poetesses in the collection— 
all devoted themselves assiduously to 
the manufacture of verse: such was 
the power of an imperial example! 
The greater poets of Turkey, however, 
are not high dignitaries or princes. 
Many of them are sons of mechanics, 
cutlers, sadlers, shoemakers ; others 
brought up to the law or medicine ; 
but few of any rank or wealth. Their 
numbers and their merits rise and 
fall as the tide of Turkish glory flows 
and ebbs. It is ever in a period of 
strong national feeling that the poetry 
of a people is called forth ; and it was 
in the golden prime of Sultan Suley- 
min, when the confines of the empire 
were at their broadest, when justice 
and order were supreme, when the 
name and fame of the Ottoman Empire 
stood higher than ever before or since, 
that the opportunity of Turkish poetry 
arrived, and with it came the greatest 
masters of the art. To the age of 
Suleyman and his immediate prede- 
cessor belongs the galaxy of Ottoman 
song which is comprehended in the 
names of Mesihy, Fuziily, Lami’y, 
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Gazaly, Fazly, and Baky. In fact 
all the best Turkish poetry belongs to 
this period, which may be roughly 
identified with the sixteenth century, 
and thus partly coincides with our 
Elizabethan era. We wish we could 
know something more of the lights of 
this noontide of poetry. The bio- 
graphical notices are lamentably 
meagre, and the personality of most 
of the poets is vague and indistinct. 
The most we can know of them is 
through their verse, and that only 
makes us wish to learn more. We 
can, however, see that one of the most 
salient characteristics of the poets of 
this age was a close observation and 
unaffected love of nature. We can 
observe this also in Persian poetry, 
but hardly to the same extent. There 
is an unmistakable genuineness in 
this fragment of a description of 
Spring by Mesihy, a poet of Uskub 
(f 1512) :— 


Up, from indolent sleep the eyes of the 
flowers to awake, 

Over their faces each dawn the cloudlets of 
springwater shake ; 

Denisons all of the mead now with new life 
are so filled, 
That, were its foot not secured, into dancing 
the cypress would break. s 
Roses’ fair cheeks to describe, all of their 
beauty to tell, 

Lines on the clear river’s page raindrops 
and light ripples make : 

Silvery rings, thou wouldst say, they hung 
in the bright water’s ear, 

When the fresh raindrops of spring fall on 
on the stretch of the lake, &c. (27.) 


And the same poet’s Murebba (a 
series of strophes with a refrain) on 
the same theme is not less true or 
graceful :— 


Hark the Bulbul’s lay so joyous: ‘ Now 
x» have come the days of spring,’ 
Merry shows and crowds on every mead 
they spread, a maze of spring, 
There the almond tree its silver blossom 
scatters, sprays of spring, = 
Drink, be gay, for soon will vanish, biding 
not, the days of spring. 


Past the moments when with sickness 
were the ailing herbs opprest, : 

When the garden’s care, the rosebud, hid 
its sad head in its breast, 
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Come is now the time when hill and rock 
with tulips dense are drest : 
Drink, be gay, for soon will vanish, 
biding not, the days of spring, &c. 
(28.) 


We may compare with these the fol- 
lowing extract from Lami’y’s (ft 1531) 
beautiful Ode on Autumn, where, how- 
ever, the retaining of the original 
metre’ is a decided bar to the en- 
joyment of the verse :— 

0 a come, distraction’s hour is now 

i 


The. air’s cool, ’midst the fields to sit the 
time nigh. 
The sun “hath to the balance, Joseph-like, 


passed, 
Tie ya neni Zuleykha hath her gold hoard 


By vwleds bronzed, like the sun, the quince’s 
face glows ; 

Its Plesad’ s clusters hanging forth the vine 
shows. 

In saffron flowerets have the meads them- 
selves dight ; 

The trees, all scorched, to gold have turned 
and shine bright. 

The gilded leaves in showers falling to earth 


gleam, 

With gold fish filled doth glisten brightly 
each stream. 

as the yellow foliage perched the black 
crow 


As tulip saffron-hued that spotted cup 
shows. 


A Fn og -plumaged bird now every tree 
Which shakes itself and feathers sheds on 
Each vine leaf paints its face, bride-like, with 


gold in 
The brook "doth silver anklets round the 
vine link. 
“alae -tree hath its hands with henna 


And cats there of the parterre’s court the 
fair bride. (37—8.} 


On the whole the Mesnevy form, of 
which the last in an example, appears 
better suited to the description of 
nature than the Gazel, such as this 
by the famous Baky (f 1600), which 
treats of the same subject :— 

Lo! ne’er a trace or sign of springtide’s 

beauty doth remain ; 

Fall’n amidst the garden lie the leaves, now 

all their glory vain. 


Bleak stand the orchard trees, all clad .in 
tattered dervish rags, 


“Tit is ‘scanned alike in n both hemistichs : 


ve —— Je ——— |e. 


Dark autumn’s blast hath torn away the 
hands from off the plane. 

From each hillside they come and cast their 
gold low at the feet 

Of garden trees, as hoped the streams from 
those some boon to gain. 

Stay not within the parterre, let it tremble 
with its shame ; 

Bare every shrub, "this day doth naught or 
leave or fruit retain. 

Biky, within the garden lies full many a 
fallen leaf ; 

Low lying there, it seems they ’gainst the 
winds of fate complain. (87.) 


The appreciation of nature shown in 
these and similar pieces is the best 
feature of Ottoman poetry, and it is 
the more remarkable because there is 
nothing in the Turkish character that 
would lead one to anticipate it. The 
love-poetry, on the other hand, which 
might have been expected to be at 
least genuine and passionate, is singu- 
larly disappointing. A great deal of 
this may be due to the frequent under- 
current of mysticism, whence-it comes 
that it is often impossible to decide 
whether a sonnet is really intended 
for the mistress’s eyebrow, or for the 
divine object of the soul’s yearning. 
A confusion of purpose such as this 
must be infinitely trying, not only to 
the mistress, but to the art of poetry 
itself ; and the result is an artificiality 
and want of impromptu which strikes 
coldly upon the imagination. The 
following is a fair specimen of Fuziily’s 
love-songs :— 


Attar within vase of crystal, such thy fair 
form silkengowned, 

And thy breast is pane water, where the 
bubbles clear abound 

Thon so bright none who may gaze upon 

___ thee on the earth is found ; 

Bold wert thou to cast the veil off, standing 
forth with garland crowned : 

Nota doubt but woe and ruin all the wide 
world must confound ! 


Lures the heart thy gilded palace, points it 
to thy lips the way ; 

E agerly the ear doth listen for the words 

thy rubies say ; 

Near thy hair the comb remaineth, I 
despairing far away ; 

Bites the comb, each curling ringlet, wher 
it through thy locks doth stray ; 

Jealous a the. sight, my heart’s thread 
agonised goes curling round, &e. (60.) 
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There are some excellent “ conceits ” 
in this ; but it has not the true ring, 
and the following gazel (with a redi/) 
of Baky, the greatest of Ottoman 
poets, is even more forced and arti- 
ficial :— 


Tulip-cheeked ones over rosy field and 
plain stray all around, 

Mead and garden cross they, looking wistful 
each way, all around, 

These the lovers true of radiant faces, aye, 
but who the fair ? 

Lissom cypress, thou it is whom eager seek 
they all around : 

Band on band, Woe’s legions camped before 
the City of the Heart, 

There together leagued sat Sorrow, Pain, 
Strife, Dismay, ali around. 

From my weeping flows the river of my 
tears on every side, 

Like an ocean ’tis again a sea that casts 
spray all around ; 

For through all the seven climates have 
the words of Baky gone, 

This refulgent verse recited shall be alway, 
all around, (88.) 


The decline of Turkish poetry, which 
succeeded the splendour of Suleyman’s 
epoch, seems to have produced a 
warmer feeling, as these lines of Atay 
(1635) witness :— 


Ah! that once again my heart with blood 
is filled like beaker high ; 
At the feast of parting from my love I fell, 
and prostrate lie. 
O’er this wildered heart the gleam of frenzy 
conquering doth fly ; 
In the valley of distraction ne’er a guide 
can I descry. 
Heedless mistress ! loveless fortune ! ever- 
shifting, restless sky ! 
Sorrows many! friends not any! strong- 
starred foeman ! feeble I! 


H’en a moment at the feast of woes from 
tears can I refrain ? 
How shall not the wine, my tears, down 
rolling all my vesture stain ? 
Can it be within one breath I should not 
like the reed complain ? 
Sad, confused, like end of banquet, why 
then should not I remain ? 
Heedless mistress ! loveless fertune ! ever- 
shifting, restless ~ ! 
Sorrows many! friends not any ! strong- 
starred foeman, feeble I! (100.) 


The love of all these poems, however, 
seems to us a manufactured article, 
spun to order, rather than the outcome 
of areal emotion. It was, perhaps, the 
inevitable result of a court-patronised 


poetry that this should be so. The 
simple overmastering passion of love 
does not flourish in palaces, as a 
rule, and least of all under the con- 
ditions of palace life at Stamboul. It 
is, therefore, scarcely surprising that 
there should be so little of the un- 
selfish, chivalrous side of love in the 
verse of the court poets of Constanti- 
nople. Under the circumstances it 
could hardly be “tender and true.” 
Yet it would be unfair to say that the 
genuine touch of love is always lacking, 
as these lines of Fazil (translated , by 
Mr. Redhouse) on the death of a lady 
prove :— 
~ Ah! thou’st laid her low, yet flushed with 
life, cup-bearer of the sphere ! 
Scarce the glass of joy was tasted when the 
bowl of fate brimmed o’er : 
Hold her, O thou Earth, full gently ; smile 
on her, O Trusted One! 
For a wide world’s king this fair pearl as 
his heart’s own darling wore. (219.) 


The tender side of love comes out 
best in elegies such as this, and there 
are several in Mr. Gibb’s volume which 
might be placed by its side. Perhaps 
the most plaintive and unaffected 
lament of this kind is the Farewell 
Ode written by ’Arif (1713), not on 
the death, but the absence of his 
friend :— 


O my Joy, thou art gone, and my sad weep- 
a ans = -¥~ — ran : 
nd my breast itter ing’s raging 
fire's all worn Indeed ; 
Grief for thee in hundred pieces hath my 
raiment torn indeed ; 
Be thy escort on the journey tears I weep 
forlorn indeed. 
Thou art gone and longing for thee makes 
my heart to mourn indeed ; ‘ 
Without thee, banquets where friends 
meet,—all I have torsworn indeed. 


Wheresoe’er thy footsteps wander be the 
aid of God thy guide ; . 
As the pilot to thy wishes be his grace, 
aye at thy side ; 
Shadow of thy crown of glory may the 
huma’s wing provide, 
Ah! may ever joyous, happy fortune on thy 
path abide ! 
Thou art gone, and longing for thee makes 
my heart to mourn indeed ; aoe 
Without thee, banquets where friends 
meet,—all I have forsworn indeed. 
* * _ 7 . 
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ae h I’m far now from the shadow of 
thy love, O — straight, 
Still my a: may offer for thy happi- 
ness of sta 
Think at i upon thy servant, ’Arif, 
sitting desolate ; 
Him from near thy skirt of kindness taken 
hath his darksome fate. 
——- art gone, and longing for thee makes 
heart to mourn indeed ; 
Wit out thee, banquets where friends 
meet,—all I have forsworn indeed. 
(119—20.) 
; One of the curiosities of Ottoman 
poetry is a war-correspondence carried 
on in formal verse. Hafiz Pasha, the 
Grand Vizir of Murad IV., having 
failed to recover Baghdad from the 
Persians, sent the following gazel- 
despatch to the Sultan, asking for 
reinforcements :— 


Round us foes throng, host to aid us here 
in sad plight is there none ? 

In the cause of God to combat, chief of 
tried might is there none ? 

None who will checkmate the foe, castle to 
castle, face to face, 

In the battle who will Queen-like guide 
the brave Knight, is there none ? 

‘Midst a fearful whirlpool we are fallen 
helpless, send us aid ; 

Us to rescue, a strong swimmer in our 
friends’ sight, is there none ? 

*Midst the fight ’to be - comrade, head 
to give or heads to ta 

On the field of earth a 
bright is there none? 

Know we not wherefore in turning off our 
woes ye thus delay ? 

Day of reckoning, aye and question of 
the poor’s plight, is there none ? 

With us midst,the foeman’s ie streams 
of scorching fire to plunge 

Salamander with experience of Fate dight 
is there none ? 

This our letter to the court of Sultan Murad 
quick to 

Pigeon, rapid as the stormwind in its 
swift flight, is there none. (103.) 


To which Sultan Murad replied in a 
similar gazel, on the same rhyme, 
and retaining the metaphor from the 
chessboard ; he censured the general 
for his assumed incapacity and 
venality :— 


Tis of renown 


To relieve Baghdad, O Hafiz, man of tried 
might is there none? 

Aid from us thou seekest then with thee 
host of fame bright is there none? 
‘I'm the Queen the foe who'll checkmate,’ 

thus it was that thou didst say, 


Room for action now inst him with 
the brave Knight is there none ? 
mae we know my he ay no rival in vain- 
orious empt 
Yet © take et se a on thee, say 
a judge right is there none ¢ 
Whilst thou layestclaim te meted, whence 
this cowardice of thine ? 
Thou art frightened, yet beside thee 
fearing no fight is there none ? 
Heedless 4 vA uty thou, the Rafizis have 
ta’en B my 
Shall not God thy foe be, Day of Reckoning 
sure, right, is there "none ? 
7 have recked Abu-Hanifa’s city through 
— of care : 
O in thee of Islam’s and the Prophets, 
zeal light is there none ? 
God, who favoured us, whilst yet we knew 
‘not, with the Sultanate, 
Shall an accord Baghdad, decreed of 
s might, is there none? 
Thou hast brought on Islam’s army direful 
ruin with thy bribes ; 
Have we not heard how thou sayest : ‘Word 
of this foul blight is there none?’ 
With the aid of God, fell vengeance on the 
enemy to take 
By me, skilled and aged Vizir, pious, zeal- 
dight, is there none ? 
ma I = commander a Vizir of 
i 
Will ~ Khar @ and the Prophet aid him? 
guide right is there none ? 
It is that thou dost the whole world void 
and empty now conceive ! 
Of the seven shines Murady, king of high 
might, is there none ? 


In spite of this reproof, Murad 
loved his vizir, who was indeed 
a brave and accomplished man, and 
ill-deserved the miserable fate which 
befell him. The disaffected spahis of 
Stamboul, in one of their revolts, 
demanded the head of Hafiz. It was 
a question between the Vizir’s head 
and the Sultan’s throne. Murad was 
determined to save his favourite ; but 
the gallant Vizir knew the danger of 
the situation, and having performed 


the ablution of those about to die,’ 


came forth, and saying to the Sultan: 
“ My Padishah, may a thousand slaves 
like Hafiz die for thee,” and repeating 
a prayer, walked out to be cut in 
pieces by the rioters. One is glad to 
think the Sultan took a sanguinary 
vengeance on the murderers. 

There is very little war-poetry in 
the volume, although war was the one 
thing the Ottomans really understood. 
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Sultan Mohammad II. indeed composed 
a somewhat goody gazel on his zeal 
for Allah and desire to crush the 
infidels, and Selim I., the next great 
warrior sultan, the annexer of Syria 
and Egypt, wrote the following ode to 
his own conquests :— 


From Istambol’s throne a mighty host to 
Iran guided I ; 

Sunken deep in blood of shame I made 
the Golden Heads to lie. 

Glad the Slave, my resolution, lord of 
Egypt’s realm became ; 

Thus I raised my royal banner e’en as the 
Nine Heavens — 

From the kingdom fair of Irak to Hijaz 
then tidings sped, 

When I played the harp of Heavenly Aid at 
feast o' po sen, 

Through my sabre Transoxania (sic) drowned 
was in a sea of blood ; 

Emptied I of kuhl of Isfahan the adver- 
sary’s eye. 

Flowed adown a River Amu from each foe- 
man’s every hair— 

Rolled the sweat of terror’s fever—if I 

__ happed him to espy. 
Bishop-mated was the King of India by 


my Queenly troops, 

When I played the chess of empire on 
the board of sov’reignty. 

O Selimy, in thy name was struck the coin- 
age of the world, 

When in crucible of Love Divine, like 
gold, that melted I. (33) 


A somewhat effusive ode of triumph 
on the Capitan Pasha’s victory over 
the French was composed by Wasif ; 
but the only real war-song is the fol- 
lowing vigorous piece, written by 
Raf’at Beg, in the present century :— 


Our hopes, our thoughts, are for the weal of 
our dear native land ; 
Our bodies form the rampart strong to guard 
our frontier strand : 
We're Ottomans,—a gory shroud our robe of 
honour grand. 
‘God is most great!’ we shout in rush 
and charge on field of fight : 
We're Ottomans ! our lives we give, our 
gain is glory bright. 


The name of Ottoman with terror doth the 
hearer thrill ; 
The glories of our valiant fathers all the 
wide world fill ; 
Think not that nature changeth,—nay this 
blood is yon blood still. 
‘God is most great!’ we shout in rush 
and charge on field of fight : 
We're Ottomans ! our lives we give, our 
gain is glory bright. 
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Then let the cannon roar and shower its 
flames on every side ! 
For these our brothers brave, let heaven ope 
its portals wide ! 
What have we found on earth that one from 
death should flee or hide ? 
‘God is most great!’ we shout in rush 
and charge on field of fight : 
We're Ottomans:! our lives we give, our 
gain is glory bright. (157.) 


This has something of the true ring 
in it—something of the clash of steel. 
It is just the lack of this, the want of 
warmth, and earnestness, and sin- 
cerity, that makes us close Mr. Gibb’s 
beautiful volume with a sense of dis- 
appointment. After all, this Ottoman 
poetry which he has taken so much 
pains to introduce to English readers 
is a hollow, unreal thing. It is a 
court poetry, and bears the stamp of 
a court’s limitations and convention- 
alities. It is not even an original 
court poetry, for, as Mr. Gibb admits, 
it is “Persian in form, Persian in 
tone, and generally Persian in sub- 
ject ; even the Arabian ray comes to 
it through a Persian medium.” And 
the poetry of which it is an imitation 
is itself mannered and artificial. 
Hence Ottoman poetry is doubly con- 
ventional ; the faults of the Persian 
are exaggerated, and no new or 
countervailing element is introduced. 
Graceful it is, like the -Persian; 
but it is the finicking elegance of a 
minuet de la cour, not the natural 
grace of a Highland lass’s step. 
Strength is the quality we miss in 
most Persian poetry, and the little 
that was masculine in it is finally 
eliminated in its cispontine replica. 
There’s nothing robust about Ottoman 
poetry, nothing healthy or vigorous in 
its love or its patriotism. Everywhere 
we trace the effects of a luxurious, 
artificial life in a metropolis, where 
the natural growth of genius is 
cramped and pressed into the groove 
of convention, and poetic art is no 
longer a living inspiration, but a cast 
from a dead face. 

This is Ottoman poetry: but is it 
Turkish? Can it in any adequate 
sense be regarded as the expression of 
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the national feeling of the Turkish 
race? Assuredly not. What we have 
been reading is the conventional 
poetry of the Turkish court and 
capital ; there must also be a poetry 
of the common folk and of the 
country. 

No such popular poetry of the Turks 
is known in literature, but it certainly 
exists in the mouth of the people, whose 
delight in their ballads is hardly in- 
ferior to their enjoyment of the tales 
of the story-tellers or the performances 
of Karaguz, We remember reading 
a curious essay by Vambéry in the 
Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, on a Turkoman poet whom 
the ingenious Hungarian professor had 
unearthed. Turkoman is very much 
the same thing as Turk, and this 
Machdumkuli spoke a language nearly 
related to the dialect of the Ottomans. 
He was one of those dervishes who 
exert so wonderful an influence among 
the wanderers of the Steppes; and 
he belonged to the Giklen, a tribe 
famous for its poetic gifts. The 
dervish who added the eloquence of 
the bard to the sanctity of the ascetic, 
possessed a power irresistible among 
the Turkomans ; and when one of these 
saintly Troubadours approached an 
encampment, staff in hand, and two- 
stringed dutara hanging from his neck, 
he was sure of a welcome and an 
eager audience. As he sang, the folk 
would be more moved than by all the 
fervour of the Ulema, and his words 
and maxims would go down to pos- 
terity with an authority which rivalled 
that of the blessed Koran itself. Pro- 
fessor Vimbéry’s hero, Machdumkuli, 
was a fine specimen of these dervish- 
poets. His influence, though he has 
been dead a century, is still powerful 
for good among his people, and his 
verses are treasured as sacred legacies. 
His poetry, is above all things reli- 
gious and patriotic. He was a thorough 
Turkoman, and his “divan” abounds 
in patriotic poems which possess that 
verve and lilt which we miss in 
Ottoman verse. Here is an example 
of a real Turkish ballad :— 
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’Tis the troop of the Yomuts and Giéklens 
a-move ; 

None knows whence they come nor whither 
they rove ; 

From lands far remote and broad pastures 
they tramp, 

No man knows their way nor the place where 
they camp. 

Let the ‘ Raven’ engage with the ‘ Hawk’ 
in battaille, 

And the rocks and hills shake at the clash of 
their mail ; 

None knows how their feet cling to earth 
in the shocks, 

Nor which is the ‘Lion,’ the ‘ Wolf,’ and 
the ‘ Fox.’ 

There are three thousand heroes with lances 
to heel, 

Four thousand with muskets of glittering 


steel ; 
When the Tekkés come rushing like hail- 
stones a-down, 

None knows who’s the nomad and who the 
dull clown, ; 
Like the rush of the storm-wind, they seize 

Isfahan, 
And hamlets whose number no cipher can 


span. 

Machdumkuli! Lion Aly is there on the 
field ! 

See how Omar and Othman their shining 
blades wield ! 

The world is full-filled with the neighing of 
steeds : 

Is this earth, or but dust, lies on Khorassin 
meads / 


Machdumkuli is as mystical as any 
Ottoman, but his mysticism is not a 
conceit; it comes naturally and spon- 
taneously from his heart. And dervish 
as he was, the Turkoman poet could 
sing a love-song better than all the 
Sultans and Pashas we have been 
studying. Doubtless it is meant 
mystically, but this little piece has 
more of the man in it than all that 
the Muse of Stamboul has recited :— 


Two score journeys over the sea, 

If the darling would only beckon to me! 

Forty years would I carry my chain, : 

Or wander for sixty, for one week’s bliss,— 

Life for a look were too easy a gain, 

ba pe my dear one but turn me her beauty, 
wiss, 


And if I am worthy to see her, still 

Must the pain of our parting my heart- 
strings thrill ? 

At the touch of hope all sorrow would flee, 

Would the door of her palace but open 
to me!? 





2 See “ A Turkoman Poet,” in the Saturday 
Review, Jan. 3, 1880. 
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It is a popular poetry like this that 
we seek among the Turks. Will not 
Mr. Gibb, who has so ably intro- 
duced us to the court poetry of Brusa 
and Constantinople, turn his atten- 
tion to the task of rescuing the ballads 
and songs of the Turkish people, 
wherever they may be found, from an 
oblivion which is more to be regretted 
than that ignorance of Ottoman 
poetry which he has so valiantly 
attacked? We are glad to be in- 
structed in the character of Ottoman 
verse, but we should be more glad to 
learn something of a national Turkish 
poetry. “Poetry is not confined to 
books,” says Festus; and we confess 
that Ottoman poetry is too booky, too 
much of a literary machine. What 
we seek is that spirit of the poet to 
which “ all things were inspiration ”— 
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Wood, wold, hill, field, sea, city, solitude, 
And crowds, and streets, and man where’er 


@ Was ; 
And the blue eye of God which is above us ; 
Brook-bounded pine spinnies where spirits 


it ; 
And haunted pits the rustic hurries by, 
— cold, wet ghosts sit ringing jingling 


S$; 

Old orchards’ leaf-roofed aisles, and red- 

cheeked load ; 

And the blood-coloured tears which yew- 

trees — 

O’er churchyard graves, like murderers 

remorseful. 

The eastern poet may not see these 
very sights, but whatever he does see 
must enter into his poetry. This is 
just what does not come into Ottoman 
verse ; the court poet writes only of 
things he does not see,—things of con- 
ventional poetic fiction. Let Mr. Gibb 
see if he can find some national poetry 
in the Turkish race, 


Srantey Lane-Poo.e. 
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Mr. AntHony Troituore is dead. 
There is no need for me either to 
write his life or to criticize his writ- 
ings. That has been done plentifully 
already by others. But, as it hap- 
pened, it was my lot to see very 
nearly the last of him before the seizure 
which took him from us, I feel a kind 
of call to put on record a few remem- 
brances of him during the present and 
last years. He was not an old friend 
of mine, though, but for the chances 
of an examination, he easily might 
have been. He was eight years older 
than I; so it must have been about 
the year 1833 that he stood for a 
scholarship at Trinity. He was not 
elected, and Mr. Arthur Kensington, 
who was tutor in my earliest days, 
was. Mr. Kensington, if he be still 
alive, is lost to the world. But he 
was a fine scholar and a man whom 
everybody was fond of. Still I think 
we should have been well pleased to 
reckon either the creator of Bar- 
chester or the champion of Cicero 
among the scholars and fellows of 
Sir Thomas Pope. 

This little fact in his early life was 
told me by Mr. Trollope last year. It 
was then that I made his personal ac- 
quaintance at Rome. I saw him there 
for the first time on March 29th, 1881. 
I had long wished to see him. Some 
may remember that, about a dozen 
years before that time, I had a con- 
troversy with him on the question of 
the “‘ Morality of Field Sports.” Mr. 
Trollope answered an article of mine 
which appeared under that heading in 
the Fortnightly Review. I cannot say 
that Mr. Trollope’s article at all con- 
verted me to an approval of his 
favourite amusement ; but it gave me 
the very best personal impression of 
at least one of its votaries. I need 
not say that before that I was familiar 
with a good many of Mr. Trollope’s 
novels, especially the inimitable 
“Warden” and “ Barchester Towers.” 
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Those tales always spoke specially 
home to one whose life has somehow 
been cast a good deal among bishops, 
deans, and canons, though I must very 
positively add that it has never been 
my lot to come across Mrs. Proudie 
in real life. But I never saw Mr. 
Trollope himself till that day at 
Rome. There I met him, and one 
who was by described the meeting — 
“They took to one another in a 
moment.” I certainly took to Mr. 
Trollope, and I have every reason to 
think that Mr. Trollope took to me. 
He told me afterwards that before that 
time he had hated me for two reasons. 
One was that in the controversy about 
field sports I had, with special refer- 
ence to the last moments of the fox, 
asked the question which Cicero asks 
about the venationes of his time: 
“Qu potest homini polito esse de- 
lectatio?” I was a little proud of 
this ground of hatred, as I took it 
for a sign that I might fairly cry 
“ Habet.” The other ground I thought 
was less reasonable. When one of 
the last meetings on South-Eastern 
affairs was held, as late as 1878, while 
I was away at Palermo, I was asked, 
as I could not be there, to write 
something, and what I wrote was read 
at the meeting. Mr. Trollope hated 
me because time was spent in reading 
my letter, which would have been 
better spent in hearing a living 
speech—perhaps from Mr. Trollope. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Trollope . 
was quite right in so thinking; but 
he should surely have hated those who 
asked me to write, not me who simply 
did what I was asked. But these, I 
fancy, were feelings of a past time. As 
I certainly never hated Mr. Trollope 
at any time, neither do I think that 
Mr. Trollope hated me after that 
pleasant March 29th. 

Rome, Palermo, Ragusa, and Trieste, 
are all of them, in my experience, 
good places either for ferreting out 
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old friends or for making new ones. 
Mr. Trollope is not the only one of a 
group whom I saw something of last 
year at Rome who is now lost to us. 
Another was Mr. Richard H. Dana, 
who was then busy in his studies of 
international law. A third was a less 
known man, but one who deserved 
to be better known, Mr. C. E. Giles, 
the architect. I well remember going 
round the walls of Rome with him and 
tracing out the extent of the repairs of 
Belisarius. He was to have come 
again from Florence, and to have gone 
minutely into the whole thing. But it 
was ordered otherwise. With Mr. 
Trollope I did not go much about in 
Rome, but I went with him to the 
most fitting of all places to go with 
him, to the hill where once stood the 
white streets of Tusculum. On the 
whole, my head was most full of 
Octavius Mamilius and his of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero; still we found much 
kindred matter to think of and talk of. 
We climbed the arx together, and from 
that Ebal we cursed a common enemy 
who shall be nameless. And may [ 
tell both Mr. J. C. Morison and his 
critic in the Spectator that, on the 
slope of that arz, hard by the tomb 
of some pretor or dictator of old 
Tusculum, I repeated, and Mr. Trollope 
was well pleased to listen to, the 
soul-stirring lines which begin : 
“ Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark-grey charger fled.” 


I have indeed lately found myself the 
subject of a very odd dispute, though 
certainly in the very best company, 
with Grote, Mommsen, and Ranke. I 
blush to reckon myself as one of such 
a quaternion; but one disputant 
argues that it would have been a 
“degradation” to any of us four to 
have written Macaulay’s “ Lays,” while 
another answers that it would have 
been no “degradation” to any of us 
to have done it, but that we none of 
us could have done it if we had tried. 
This last, I fear, is perfectly true of 
me, whatever it may be of Mommsen 
or Ranke ; but, however Mommsen or 
Ranke may feel, I at least should be 
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well pleased if it were otherwise. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold calls Macaulay’s 
Lays “ pinchbeck,” I suppose, because, 
like Homer, they can be understood, 
and do not need a Society to sit 
and explain them. I fancy that 
neither Mr. Morison nor Mr. Arnold 
can know the delight of going from 
Thirty-city to Thirty-city—I coin my 
formula after the pattern of “a Six- 
Preacher” at Canterbury—of tracking 
out 
** Aricia, Cora, Norba, 
Velitre, with the might 
Of Setia and of Tusculum,” 


with the living verse, the marvellously- 
chosen epithets, in one’s mind and on 
one’s lips—of looking forth from the 
Alban Mount to the spot 


** Where the witches’ fortress 
O’erhangs the dark-blue seas ;” 


of standing by 


“* The still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees ; 
Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest that slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 


It is something to have such lines 
ringing in one’s ears, even in the 
attempt to ride from Cora to Norba 
on the back of an Old-Latin, or 
possibly a Volscian, ass. And cer- 
tainly neither Mr. Trollope nor I 
felt any “degradation,” nor did the 
word “pinchbeck” come into our 
heads, as from the ara of Tusculum we 
looked on one side to the field where 
once was Lake Regillus, and on the 
other to the “southern waters” over 
which “ the sails of Carthage” brought 
the “purple vest” the “prince of the 
Latian name.” As I said, my head 
ran most on Mamilius and Mr, 
Trollope’s most on Cicero; but Mr, 
Trollope was quite willing to hear me 
talk about Mamilius, and I was more 
than willing to hear Mr. Trollope talk 
about Cicero, That was a subject on 
which he talked well and wisely, both 
on that day and at other times. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
said the other day of Mr. Trollope, 
that “it was honourable to his taste 
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for literature that he should have 
maintained through one of the busiest 
lives of our generation his taste for 
the classics; but his books on Cesar 
and Cicero are worthless.” Now when 
one hears about “the classics,” one 
knows at once what the argument is 
worth. When a man opposes “the 
classics” to something of our own day, 
say to a “busy life,” one knows at 
once that his “classics” are something 
apart from the run of real human 
affairs, scraps perhaps from Horace 
and Virgil, according to the old 
“scholar and gentleman” ‘doctrine. 
Now Mr. Trollope’s interest in Roman 
history was something much higher 
than this. He took it as something 
which was a part of the real course of 
human affairs. I must speak with 
diffidence as to details; for, though I 
have talked a good deal with Mr. 
Trollope about such matters, I have 
not read his books on Cesar and 
Cicero. To confess the truth, I mean 
to read them, but I have not yet got 
to them; if they had dealt with 
Gaius Licinius and Appius the Blind, 
I should doubtless have mastered them 
before now. But I can bear witness 
that two very eminent historical 
scholars, one English and one German, 
think quite differently of Mr. Trollope’s 
Roman studies from the writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. My English friend 
held that, notwithstanding some slips 
in minute scholarship—which might 
have been avoided if Mr. Trollope had 
been elected at Trinity—he had the 
root of the matter in him, that he 
thoroughly understood the real life of 
his period and his characters. My 
German friend—whose remarks I 
showed to Mr. Trollope to his extreme 
delight —took the exactly opposite 
line to the Pall-Mall writer; he held 
that it was just Mr. Trollope’s own 
busy life which enabled him really to 
enter into the true life of Cicero and 
his contemporaries. This is indeed 
hitting the nail on the head; it was 
because Mr. Trollope had seen a good 
deal of men and things in England 
and Ireland and other parts of the 
world that he was able to understand 
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men and things at Rome also. I 
know not how it may sound either at 
Balliol or at Berlin; but nothing is 
more certain than that Arnold and 
Grote, simply because they were active 
citizens of a free state, understood ten 
thousand things in Greek and Roman 
history which Mommsen and Curtius, 
with all their fresh lights in other 
ways, fail to understand. And, though 
I have not read Mr, Trollope’s Roman 
books, I have ‘talked enough with him 
on Roman matters to see that he had 
read not a little, and that he had 
made good use of his reading. I dare 
say he has made slips in detail, but 
he certainly understood the general 
state of the case. There was no fear 
of his thinking that, if a patrician 
noble married or was adopted into the 
house of a plebeian noble, he thereby 
went down into the gutter or mixed 
himself up with the “canail/e.” Mr. 
Trollope had written stories enough to 
know that, in England also, there is 
nothing miraculous in a duke marrying 
the daughter of a baronet or esquire, or 
in a baronet or esquire marrying the 
daughter of a duke. For Cicero Mr. 
Trollope had a genuine enthusiasm ; 
one might have thought that his life 
had been given to Cicero and nothing 
else. It was a subject on which he 
would *harangue, and harangue very 
well. It was the moral side of Cicero’s 
character, or at any rate of Cicero’s 
writings, that most struck him. Here, 
he said, was a Christian before Chris- 
tianity. And certainly that man would 
be no bad practical Christian who 
should live according to Cicero’s stand- 
ard of moral duty. I once ventured 
to whisper, with less knowledge. 
of the subject certainly than Mr. 
Trollope’s, that there was something 
not quite pretty about the divorce of 
Terentia and the second marriage 
with Publilia. But Mr. Trollope did 
not forsake his friend at a_ pinch. 
Terentia had behaved badly about 
money-matters during her husband’s 
banishment, and to divorce her was 
quite the right thing. 

Mr. Trollope paid me a visit the 
week before his seizure. I was de- 
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lighted to have him with me for many 
reasons, not the least because I wanted 
to put him on in the geography of 
Barset and Barchester. I used to 
chuckle over the names, thinking how 
lucky the novelist was who had made 
his shire and his city fit so neatly, as 
if there really had been Barsetan, as 
well as Dorsetan and Swmorsetan, (So 
Macaulay’s “ Bussex rhine,’”’—which I 
strongly suspect is simply the rhine of 
Mr. Busick,—always suggests an other- 
wise unrecorded tribe of Saxons, 
Butseseaxe or Boet-Saxons, most fitting 
indwellers for that marshy land.) It 
was perhaps fitting that, in the short 
time that Mr. Trollope was with me, 
the only people we had a chance of 
introducing him to were two bishops, 
of different branches of the vineyard. 
In company with one of them, Bishop 
Clifford of Clifton, I took him over part 
of the range of hills between Wells and 
Wedmore, that he might look out on 
the land of Barset, if Barset it was 
to be. It is a land that Mr. Trollope 
knew well in his post-office days ; but 
he was well pleased to take a bird’s- 
eye view of it again. He enjoyed 
our scenery; but he did not enjoy 
either our mud or our stiles, and it 
was pleasant to see the way in which 
the Bishop, more active than I was, 
helped him over all difficulties. For 
then, and even at Rome, Mr. Trollope 
was clearly not in his full strength, 
though there was no sign that serious 
sickness was at all near. This was on 
October 25th; the next day he was 
shown Wells and Glastonbury in due 
order. He allowed Barset to be 
Somerset, though certainly Gatherum 
Castle has been brought to us from 
some other land. But he denied that 
Barchester was Wells. Barchester 
was Winchester, where he was at 
school, and the notion of Hiram’s 
Hospital was taken from Saint Cross. 
But I argued with him that, if Bar- 
chester was not Wells, at any rate 
Wells, perhaps along with other places, 
had helped to supply ideas for Bar- 
chester. The constitution of the 
church of Barchester, not exactly like 
either an old or a new foundation, and 
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where the precentor has the singular 
duty of chanting the litany, seemed 
to imply that ideas from more than 
one place were mixed together. The 
little church over the gate could not 
come from Wells; but it might come 
from Canterbury as well as from 
Winchester, or even from Langport 
within the bounds of Barset. And 
was it not ‘‘ Barchester Zowers” ? and 
towers area feature much more con- 
spicuous at Wells than at Winchester. 
And if the general ideas of Hiram’s 
Hospital came from Saint Cross, the 
particular notion of woolcombers 
must have come from Wells, where a 
foundation for wooleombers with a 
becoming inscription is still to be 
seen. But, no; Barset was Somerset, 
but Barchester was Winchester, not 
Wells. He had not even taken any 
ideas from Wells; he had never heard 
of the Wells woolcombers. Still I 
cleave to the belief that Mr. Trollope, 
when he went to and fro in Somerset 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Post-oflice, 
had picked up some local ideas, and 
had forgotten where he found them. 
We had also talk about other 
matters, among them, as was not un- 
natural, about Lord Palmerston. On 
that subject I could see that Mr. 
Trollope’s Liberalism, though very 
thorough, was more traditional and 
conventional than mine, and that we 
looked at things somewhat differently, 
if only because he was eight years 
older than I was. 1 could see that 
Mr. Trollope felt towards Lord Pal- 
merston as a head of the Liberal 
party, while to me he was simply the 
long-abiding deceiver of the Liberal 
party. Mr. Trollope, I could see, 
measured things by the remembrances 
of an older time than I did. Mr. 
Trollope had much to say about Eng- 
lish interests in Syria, about getting 
the better of Louis Philippe, and such 
like, which he clearly knew more about 
than I did. Only I had a vision that, 
in this case—perhaps not in this case 
only—English interests meant, when 
there was only a choice between two 
despots, putting down the less bad des- 
pot to set up the worse. But he seemed 
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little amazed when I told him that to 
me Lord Palmerston was simply the 
consistent enemy of freedom abroad 
and of reform at home, the abettor of 
Buonaparte and the Turk, the man 
who never failed to find some strug- 
gling people to bully and some over- 
bearing despot to cringe to. If I was 
a little dim about Louis Philippe, Mr. 
Trollope seemed a little dim about 
those Greek, Rouman, and other South- 
Eastern questions, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone already stood forth as the cham- 
pion of good, while Lord Palmerston 
showed himself no less distinctly the 
champion of evil than Lord Beacons- 
field did afterwards. It was a curious 
discussion ; it was not so much that 
Mr. Trollope and I differed about any 
fact, or in our estimate of any fact, as 
that each looked at the question from 
a side which to the other seemed to 
have very little meaning. 

Mr. Trollope left me on October 27th. 
On November 2nd he dined at Mr. 
Maemillan’s at Tooting, where I was 
staying. He talked as well and hearti- 
ly as usual. We all knew, as I had 
known the week before, that he was not 
in strong health, and that he needed 
to take some care of himself. But 
there was nothing to put it into any 
one’s head that the end was so near. 
The next day came his seizure, and 
from that day onwards the news- 
papers told his tale. 

I said that I would not criticize Mr. 
Trollope’s writings. But I will men- 
tion one way only in which they have 
always struck me. I will not do Mr. 
Trollope such an ill turn as to compare 
him with George Eliot, the greatest, I 
suppose, of all writers of fiction till she 
took to theories and Jews. It was a 
wonderful feat to draw Romola; it 
was a wonderful feat to draw Mrs. 
Poyser; but for the same hand to 
draw Romola and Mrs. Poyser was 
something more than wonderful; if 
the fact were not certain, one would 
deem it impossible. Now assuredly 
Mr. Trollope could not have drawn 
Romola, and I do not think that he 
could have drawn Mrs. Poyser. Yet 
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the characters of George Eliot and the 
characters of Mr. Trollope have some- 
thing in. common, something which 
stands in contrast with the characters, 
for instance, of Dickens. Those of 
the latter that I know, seem, to me 
at least, to be forced and unnatural 
caricatures ; if they belong at all to 
the genus Man, it can only be to the 
species Cockney. I never came across 
such people, and I do not wish to come 
across them. But George Eliot’s cha- 
racters are true to the universal nature 
of man. We know that her English 
characters are real; we feel that her 
Florentine characters must be equally 
real, So, ina lower walk, it is with Mr. 
Trollope. If his characters have not 
the depth of George Eliot’s, they have 
equal truth, We have seen people like 
a great many of them, and we feel that 
we easily might come across people like 
the others. Mr. Trollope had certainly 
gone far to write himself out ; his later 
work is far from being so good as his 
earlier. But after all, his worst work 
is better than a great many people’s 
best; and, considering the way in 
which it was done, it is wonderful 
that it was done at all. I myself 
know what fixed hours of work are 
and their value; but I could not 
undertake to write about William 
Rufus or Appius Claudius up to a 
certain moment on the clock, and to 
stop at that moment. I suppose it 
was from his habits of official business 
that Mr, Trollope learned to do it, and 
every man undoubtedly knows best 
how to do his own work. Still it is 
strange that works of imagination did 
not suffer by such a way of doing. 
That work is now over; the intel- 
lectual wheel that has ground for us 
so much harmless pleasure has stop- 
ped. As Cato in his old age looked 
forward to seeing the fathers of 
Scipio and Lzlius, so I trust it is not 
sinning against orthodox theology to 
hope that there may be some place in 
the economy of things where Tully 
may welcome the Anthony who has 
been his zealous champion. 


Epwarp A, FREEMAN, 








